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Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the of the following fresh-water game 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, fish ee the prescribed size require- 
ments: 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must SPECIES 
be caught on conventional fly, LARGEMOUTH BASS SHELLCRACKER 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the | = = -------------------- & pounds or lérger 7 ho Se 2 pounds or larger 
presence of at least one witness. 
CHAIN PICKEREL BLACK CRAPPIE 
The catch must be weighed and 
Eh IEE Pat A pounds:-or ldfger 9 a: 6) te ee 2 pounds or larger 


recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by BLUEGILL (BREAM) RED BREAST 

the owner, manager, or an author- 

ized agent of the respective estab- | = 1% pounds or larger isis 1 pound or larger 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


Tallahassee, Florida.) 





Citation, showing recorded data 
SF the catch, will be malled:to the APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


applicant upon receipt of applica- The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
filled out and signed. listed below: 


WN cli Gs 8 a ee Address 


tion form that has been properly 


Species of Fish. Weight = = Lenath 


The receipt of any and all pho- Type of Tackle, Bait Used 


tographs pertaining to the regis- Where Caught Date 
tered catch, including the applicant 


Catch Witnessed by 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida Registered, Weighed by____________________ at 


Wildlife Magazine. 
(Signature of Applicant) 
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OCALA DEER STAND 
Dear Sir: 

On November 16 — opening day, at 7:45 
A.M., I shot a 130 pound deer in the Ocala 
National Forest. The stand from which I 
made this shot was located off forest road 
#17—south of road 20, and was marked by 
an etched aluminum plate bearing this 
legend — Built by McLaurin — 1956. 

If your gun editor is responsible for 
my successful hunt; many thanks. I thor- 
oughly enjoy FLORIDA WILDLIFE. Yours 
for more good stands and good hunting. 


Charles B. Hewlett 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


@ Yes, our Gun Editor built the tree 
stand you successfully used on last Open- 
ing Day. 

He says that he is glad to hear that you 
bagged a buck from one of his stands; says 
you, and others, are welcome to use any 
of the 19 he has built, whenever you don't 
find him in occupancy. 


CONSERVATION LAW 
Dear Sir: 

I am indebted to Mr. M. V. Joiner of 
the Florida Department of Highways, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, for introducing me _ to 
your state publication. I liked the first copy 
so much that I subscribed. I read the first 
edition that I received from cover to cover 
and, in my modest opinion, it is not only 
the best organ of its kind, but seems likely 
to do more for wildlife conservation than 
mest of the laws on our books. 

C. Grant McKenna 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


SHAD FISHING 
Dear Editor: 

I found Mr. Roen’s article about shad 
fishing very interesting. Several years ago 
I caught some fish in the Dead Lakes near 
Panama City which my guide called shad. 
We only landed a few but they put up a 
very good fight and I am wondering if 
they are the same kind as those caught in 
the St. Johns. 

Ralph Rogers 
Atlanta, Ga. 


@ The fish you caught in the Dead 
Lakes area were undoubtedly Alabama shad. 
The Alabama shad of northwestern Florida 
waters is a ready striker on a variety of 
small plugs and spoons and will even take 
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bait at times. The species belongs to that 
group of fishes classified as the Clupeidae 
—the herring family. Near relatives in- 
clude the larger American Shad of St. 
Johns River fame, the glut herring, the hick- 
ory shad, and the alewife. 





THIS MONTH’S COVER 


From an EKtachrome 
by Jake Johnson 


For hundreds of years man has 
contemplated with awe the spec- 
tacle of waterfowl migration. 
Where do the birds go in the 
spring? Where do they spend the 
winter? What route do they fol- 
low between breeding and winter- 
ing grounds? Do they make the 
trip in one long flight or do they 
move more slowly under the urg- 
ing of weather and food supply? 


Once questions such as these 
were of academic interest only— 
something to turn over in the 
mind during idle moments. To 
the modern wildlife specialist 
however, the answers to these rid- 
dles have become of vital con- 
cern. With increasing pressures 
on the waterfowl population — 
loss of habitat and growing hunt- 
er pressure for example — every 
facet of the life history of every 
game species takes on increasing 
importance. It is only through 
an understanding of all aspects of 
the problem that we can hope to 
formulate sound management 
plans. 


Banding has provided much 
basic information regarding the 
continent’s waterfowl popula- 
tions. It continues to play an 
important part in the fact finding 
phase of the wildlife manage- 
ment program. Each year wild- 
life specialists, like G&FWFC 
biologist Les Libby shown on this 
month’s cover holding a newly 
banded mallard drake, live-trap, 
band, and release thousands of 
ducks in the continuing process 
of learning about this important 
segment of our wildlife resources. 


THE OTTER 
Dear Sir: 

In re—Otter—July ‘57. 

Whether or not I am among the none- 
to-well-informed anglers, I have fished 
Florida lakes and rivers for over 30 years. 

Now as to the food of Mr. Otter. 

I had a pet otter for more than six 
months. Got him before his eyes were 
opened. Fed him with a medicine dropper 
until he learned to drink his milk from 
a saucer. He never saw a pool of water 
until he was two months old. His first 
swim was when he jumped or slid right 
into a docking basin at Oasis Fish Camp. 

That otter ate only hamburger, bream, 
specks, shiners and bass. We offered him 
mudfish, shad, gar and catfish. 

He would condescend to eat catfish if 
there wasn’t anything else. We called him 
“Squeaky.” He was a great prankster. When 
mating season came he left us but he would 
come back for hamburger once in a while but 
we never were able to catch him again. 
When the low water prevailed in the lake 
and river he left with his playmates. But 
he never forgot his name. 

Jack Welburn 
Lake Wales, Fla. 


CORTISONE AGAIN 


Gentlemen: 

I am very much interested in the Corti- 
sone mentioned in your magazine several 
times. Part of my job as a Scout Master is 
to teach self-preservation in the outdoors. 
Snake bite is a big part of our program and 
anything new about treatment should be 
made public as soon as possible. 

Jack Swanson 
Charleston, S.C. 

@ The only information available at 
this time is the report issued by Dr. Wm. B. 
Deichmann, Pharmacology Department, 
Miami University, Coral Gables, Florida. As 
soon as further information is received, an 
article about Cortisone for snake bite will 


be published. 


BOAT PROBLEM 


Gentlemen: 

I have just received my first copy of 
your magazine and wish to commend you 
highly for doing such a splendid job. I 
have thoroughly enjoyed it. 

One of the interesting commentaries was 
written by one of our sergeants in the 
USAF, Ralph L. Peacock. In reading what 
he had to say and in your note calling 
attention to the overwhelming response to 
Chuck Schilling’s article “Revolt Afloat”, I 
am wondering if I can possibly obtain a 
copy of the April 1957 issue. Needless to 
say, I am writing Fiber Craft, Incorporated, 
about their fishing boats as I have been 
thoroughly disgusted with the outboard craft 
being made today. 

Charles M. Gray, M.D. 
Tampa, Fla. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


APALACHEE 
GEESE 


By DON MANNING 





OR A GOOD MANY YEARS now migrating Canada geese 

have passed through the Apalachicola River drain- 
age country on their way to the wintering grounds in 
the vicinity of St. Marks, Florida. 

Occasionally a flock would pitch down to rest and 
to feed in a convenient corn field before moving on. 
Only now and again a hunter might succeed in bag- 
ging one of the highly prized honkers. Any way you 
looked at it, the country around Jackson and Gadsden 
Counties in the northern portion of the “Panhandle” 
could hardly have been ranked as prime goose hunt- 
ing territory. If the plans of the Commission’s Game 
Management Division work out as expected, however, 
that situation should change in not too many years. 

A feature of the new Apalachee Management Area 
bordering the west side of Woodruff Dam-formed Lake 
Seminole is a four acre goose pen and a one hundred 
acre corn and oat field. There is nothing especially re- 
markable about either. The corn and oat field is like 
many others in the vicinity except for the fact that 
the crop is left in the field to serve as food for wildlife. 
To all appearances the pen is not much either—merely 
a grassy, fenced in knob of land sticking out of the 
surrounding sweet water marsh. An earth fill cause- 
way joins the island to the mainland. But that insig- 
nificant little chunk of land and the larger pasture holds 
a golden promise for northwest Florida’s waterfowl 
hunters. 

In mid-December, a flock of 48 wild-trapped Canada 

geese were released on the well-fenced island. The 
birds were captured by cannon net on the Wheeler 
National Wildlife Refuge near Decatur, Alabama. 
_ 18 of the released birds were permanently grounded 
by a process involving the amputation of the small tip- 
joint of the wing. The technique is called pinioning. 
These geese will live out their life span in the manage- 
ment area goose pen. 18 of the remaining geese had 
the large “flight feathers” or primaries of one wing 
clipped with shears. The other 14 had the primaries 
of one wing pulled. 

The flight feathers of the clipped birds will be re- 
placed in the natural growth process after the next 
seasonal molt, sometime during the summer. The birds 
from which the primaries were plucked will start grow- 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 
Judging by the results experienced in other places, the penned birds 


should form the nucleus of a regular wintering population in the 
Apalachee area. 


ing new flight feathers immediately and will be capable 
of full flight in time for the northward migration this 
coming spring. 

The theory behind this type of operation is that by 
them time the birds are capable of leaving the area, 
they will have become adapted to their new winter 
home. The first birds that fly north during the normal 
migration time should raise their broods on the north- 
ern breeding ground and return with their new fami- 
lies to the wintering area on the Apalachee. The fol- 
lowing spring these birds plus the now full-flight 
clipped geese will head north to the breeding grounds 
and further augment the Apalachee flock with their 
offspring the following fall. The pinioned birds will 
remain in the pen at all times, serving as live decoys 
for passing flocks. Although Florida is far south of 
the normal breeding range of the Canada goose, it 
is possible that some of the pinioned birds will raise 
broods in their island enclosure. It has happened be- 
fore among penned flocks in Florida. 

The idea behind the establishment of new goose 
wintering grounds is not especially unique. Success 
has attended similar efforts in the T.V.A. lakes man- 
agement areas of Tennessee and Kentucky. South 
Carolina has also had good success in the Santee and 
Bear Island sections. 

Until there is a definite establishment of a winter- 
ing goose population, geese will remain on the pro- 
tected list of the Apalachee Management Area. Just 
how long it will be before hunters will be able to har- 
vest the annual crop is a question that depends upon 
the success of the project. 

E. B. Chamberlain, Jr., Chief of the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s Game Management Division, 
estimates that at least three years will be required to 
establish a regular and sizeable wintering flock. At 
any rate, the future looks bright for waterfowl hunters 
on the Apalachee Management Area. @ 





By CHUCK SCHILLING 


Philopotamus 

In case you are puzzled about the 
title of this paragraph, let me ex- 
plain. Philopotamus is a Latin term 
meaning friend, or lover, of the river. 
By the same token, hippopotamus 
means horse of the river, or river 
horse. My authority for all this is 
Ernie Lyons, Editor of the STUART 
NEWS (Florida), who claims to be 
the only walking, talking philopota- 
mus in Florida operating under 
proper nomenclature. Ernie Lyons 
is the kind of guy who puts great 
store in proper names. If he says so, 
philopotamus must be right and 
proper. He warns me that the plural 
is not “philopotamuses,” as I care- 
lessly suggested, but “philopotami,” 
in the classic manner. 





A couple of fledgling philopotami in action. That’s Charlie Waterman on the oars, with me 


If Ernie Lyons is the only philo- 
potamus in the state, there are thou- 
sands of us who love rivers fervent- 
ly without the blessing of proper 
title. I have many friends who have 
been practicing the philopotamus 
trade for many years and enjoying 
every minute of it. 


One of these is Steve Trumbull, 
Roving Reporter for the MIAMI 
HERALD. Steve has an ambition to 
travel all the major rivers of Florida. 
At every opportunity, this philopota- 
mus is off to the headwaters of an- 
other stream to launch his boat in 
an adventure of river cruising. In 
fact, Trumbull is now doing a popu- 
lar series of river stories for the 
HERALD’S' Sunday Supplement. 


assuming the classic position. 





People are interested in rivers, and 
they like to read about them. 


Lazy Living 

If you have never spent a few 
days or weeks on a river, you have 
missed one of the most rewarding 
outdoor experiences. I have been a 
philopotamus all my life. I was born 
and raised in Kentucky close to the 
spot where the Licking River emp- 
ties into the broad waters of the 
Ohio. I had traveled the length of 
both these rivers, via canoe, before 
I had escaped my teens. I’ve cruised 
and floated many rivers in many 
parts of the country since then, al- 
ways getting a terrific thrill out of 
it. 

In my youth, river cruising was an 
all summer undertaking. I used to 
pack a simple, camping outfit, put 
my canoe in any river handy, and 
eventually wind up on the Missis- 
sippi about the same time the frost 
was on the pumpkin. This was like 
living in fantasy. The world of the 
river is far removed from the real 
world of everyday affairs. We’d laze 
along, my companion and I, usually 
dropping downstream a few miles 
each day but sometimes staying for 
a week or more at some favored 
spot. 

We loafed and swam, explored 
the creeks and countryside, fished 
with fly rod for sport and with a 
trotline to catch catfish and carp. 
These we traded to the river bottom 
farmers for fruit, vegetables, and 
an occasional piece of meat. Our 
needs were simple. We could and 
did live for weeks at a time without 
spending a dime or visiting a town. 
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Strange as it seems, our one lux- 
ury was ice, and we could some- 
times indulge this craving by trad- 
ing fresh fish to the cook on some 
river steamboat that in those days 
plied the rivers regularly as clock- 
work. 


The steamboats were our one spot 
of outside excitement in our other- 
wise placid existence. We came to 
know them by their whistles and 
could recognize these mournful 
sounds when the boats were still 
miles (by water )away. Very few 
sights are as thrilling as a river 
steamboat racing thru the night (10 
miles an hour) with all lights blaz- 
ing. I’ve watched many a one go 
by from the lonely darkness of some 
river bank camp. The red and green 
lights hanging on the twin stacks 
rode all serene, high above the water. 
Directly beneath them, the _ pilot- 
house was always shrouded in dark- 
ness. No boat lights are permitted 
forward of the pilothouse and visible 
from it. 


Below the top deck, however, the 
boats were sometimes ablaze with 
lights. If it were a passenger boat, 
the cabin deck would be well lighted, 
in addition to the lights from the 
cabin windows. Usually, a passenger 
lounge amidships would be light as 
day, with sometimes a faint bit of 
music drifting across the water. But 
of all the steamboat lights, there are 
two I remember best. 


One was the glare of the fireboxes, 
sometimes seen on the lower deck 
as the stokers opened the furnace 
doors. This was an eerie light, com- 
ing across the water in soft but 
somehow disturbing radiance. 


The light I remember best, how- 
ever, was the single light these boats 
carried in the stern, hanging just 
over the paddle wheel. From our 
watching point on the river bank, 
this was the last light we could see 
as the boat pulled away from us. 
Shining on the white water cascad- 
ing off the turning wheel, the stern 
light was the loneliest light in the 
world. A night was never so dark 
as when the last glimpse of this 
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extraordinary, 
wades ashore from the beautiful South Fork 
of the St. Lucie. 


Ernie Lyons, philopotamus 


wheel light disappeared around a 
far bend. 


There is a pulse on the river that 
makes you a part of it. Once you 
have felt it and lived for a while 
with the rhythm of its beat, you are 
a philopotamus whether you know 
it or not. 


Sunshine Parkways 


Florida has Sunshine Parkways 
that are innocent of tollhouses or 
mileage fees. These have been here 
since long before the first white man 
checked into the local tourist office. 
Florida’s rivers are bathed in sun- 
shine, and the country they flow 
thru is as near to perfect, natural 
parks as you are likely to find. The 
Florida philopotamus is in a wonder- 
ful spot to carry on his trade. 


If you have a yen to try a spot of 
river cruising, don’t deny it. Noth- 
ing is less difficult in the Sunshine 
State. There are literally hundreds 
of Florida rivers, springs, and creeks, 
waiting to unfold their treasures be- 
fore you. The secret of successful 
river cruising is slowness. “Take it 
easy” should be your motto. One or 
two miles an hour are considered 
about right in this league. Give 


yourself over to the luxury of tak- 
ing your time or, rather, adapt your- 
self to the river’s time. 


Another secret of river cruising 
is to pick a river that has water in 
it. Steve Trumbull (our Miami phil- 
opotamus) once took a small boat 
and camping outfit to the head- 
waters of the Suwannee River in the 
Okeefenokee Swamp. He found the 
river’s head all right, but he found 
very little water in it. Steve made 
the run down to Cedar Keys, but he 
claims he carried the boat half the 
distance on his back. Chick Walt- 
man of Chicago, who was on the 
trip, claims they could have made 
better time if they had left the boat 
on the car top and driven down the 
river. At any rate, picking a river 
with water in it is a good rule. 


Just A Few 


Here are just a few of Florida’s 
wonderful streams that are waiting 
for you to discover them: the Ca- 
loosahachee and the Kissimmee, the 
St. Lucie and the Loxahatchee, the 
Myakka, the Peace, the Manatee, 
and the Hillsborough. The names of 
Florida’s beautiful rivers ring with 
musical and romantic syllables. The 
Withlachoochee and the Suwannee, 
the St. Johns and the Steinhachee, 
the Oklawaha, and the Santa Fe. 
Northwest Florida has rivers just 
begging for you to try them—the 
Ochlockonee and the Apalachicola— 
the Yellow and the Escambia—the 
Chipola and many, many more. 


It would take a book to fully de- 
scribe the rivers and springs of 
Florida, but, actually, all you need 
is a Florida road map and the will- 
ingness to go. If you decide to do a 
bit of river cruising, here are a few 
things you should take along: a good 
companion, a camera, and a light | 
fishing outfit. Plan to spend only a 
night or two on the first few trips, 
just to get the feel of it. For short 
trips, I like a jungle hammock in 
preference to a tent or sleeping bag, 
but one way or the other, try it. 
It’s fun, and you may turn out to 
be a full-fledged philopotamus. @ 
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FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 


Federation Notes 
By CHARLES WATERMAN 


“FULL HOUSE” GALLERY moving 

by horse, hunting wagon and 
jeep observed the bird dog field 
trials held Dec. 7 and 8 under spon- 
sorship of the Columbia County 
Sportsmen’s Club of Lake City. 
Three stakes were judged by Dr. 
H. R. Wilber of DeLand and C. R. 
Menzie of Clearwater, with compe- 
tition in the amateur all-age, mem- 
ber’s shooting dog and amateur der- 
by stakes. There were sufficient birds 
for satisfactory judging in every re- 
spect. 

Trials were held on the property 
of Frank Oosterhouse and that of 
his neighbors. Mr. Oosterhouse has a 
22,000 acre plantation. Results will 
be published in an early issue of 
The American Field. 

Field trials are an important ac- 
tivity of Federation clubs. The re- 
gional amateur championship for 
southeastern states is scheduled for 
the tast week in January and will be 
held at the Charlotte County quail 
preserve near Punta Gorda. Pre- 
liminary competition for the south- 
ern part of the state was sponsored 
by the Everglades Conservation and 
Sportsman’s Club of Miami. 

Winners of regional and Gover- 
nor’s awards were scheduled for 
selection at a meeting Jan. 14 in the 
offices of the Game Commission in 
Tallahassee. 

The first annual awards banquet 
was set for Feb. 1 in Tallahassee, to 
be attended by the Governor, mem- 
bers of the awards committee, rep- 
resentatives from the Sears Foun- 
dation and stores, directors of de- 
partments involved in the awards 
program and award recipients in ad- 
dition to officers of the Federation, 
Outdoor Writers, and Conservation 
Council and members of the press. 

In clarifying the stand of the Flor- 
ida Wildlife Federation with regard 
to Everglades National Park, Dr. H. 
R. Wilber, Federation president, 
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wrote a_ statement of policy to 
Charles Callison of the National 
Wildlife Federation. An excerpt from 
that letter follows: 

“Concerning the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, I should like to clarify 
the stand of the Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration. There was a move a few 
years ago to enlarge the park north- 
ward which would be including a 
rather large area of hunting terri- 
tory available to the vast populations 
of the Gold Coast who already have 
far too small an amount and variety 
of game to hunt. We opposed the ex- 
tension in Tallahassee but we did 
not oppose the creation of a western 
entrance to the park, feeling that 
tourists should have available entry 
from both east and west in so far 
as such entry did not appear to in- 
clude an appreciable volume of hunt- 
ing territory. 

“We found that the land involved 
included the Houston Bay areas, 
some of the finest Florida duck-hunt- 
ing territory, and that under the 
park extension plan, firearms would 
be prohibited there. The actual park 
area has been kept as only a sight- 
seeing area and has not been open 
to free use by sportsmen and we 
would not care to see any enlarge- 
ment of park control over one of the 
finest snook fishing areas left in the 
state. 

“We do not feel that the Ever- 
glades National Park or any other 
national parks should be increased 
in dimension until such time as the 
National Park Service is so financed 
and so staffed as to offer the public 
the full use of the possibilities for 
which the parks are created, rather 
than what we see over the whole 
United States today—a dwindling of 
park care personnel and_ service 
which should be forthcoming in both 
accommodations and the various 
branches of care necessary to such 
a public utility. Needless to say, the 


Federation will oppose and will en- 
courage the opposition by the Na- 
tional of any further inclusions 
which might be used as a basis for 
financial exploitation for private 
use, always resulting in the erasure 
of those things for which the Ever- 
glades are now famous.” 


Continuing a series of cooperative 
meetings, representatives of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation, com- 
mercial fishing interests and Florida 
Outdoor Writers held a session in 
Miami on Saturday, Nov. 30. The 
Federation was represented by Dr. 
H. R. Wilber, president, Sam Du- 
Bon, past president and Hubert Rob- 
ertson, executive vice president. 


Summing up results of past meet- 
ings, members of the group cited the 
passage of the snook bill (naming 
the snook as a game fish) and the 
elimination of numerous local laws 
as outstanding results of cooperation. 


Concerning local laws, plans were 
discussed for careful consideration 
of such proposals before allowing 
them to appear on the floor of the 
legislature in the form of “courtesy 
legislation.” It was proposed that 
all such measures be submitted to 
the conservation committee and 
brought to the legislature through 
regular channels to avoid “spotty” 
regulations. 

The matter of salt water fishing 
licenses was discussed and it was 
pointed out that Florida would suf- 
fer great financial loss should fed- 
eral salt water fishing licenses come 
into use before Florida creates a 
salt water license for state use and 
protection. It was explained that a 
salt water license is needed because 
of the growing need for research, 
both economically and biologically, 
with regard to salt water fish and 
products. There was a discussion of 
plans for preventing hardship in the 
case of charter boat captains, many 
of whom feel that a salt water license 
requirement would interfere with 
their business. 

Commercial controls of seafoods 
with regard to purity were discussed. 

The group considered the possible 
effects of pollution in the fringe wa- 
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ters of the state. An upswing in in- 
dustrial development has increased 
the likelihood of such difficulties. 

On his tour of the southern part 
of the state, President Wilber con- 
tacted clubs in the areas of Cocoa, 
West Palm Beach, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Miami, Sarasota, Naples and Ft. My- 
ers and visited Everglades and other 
South Florida communities on con- 
servation business. 

He reported that nine clubs affili- 
ated with the Federation during the 
month of November. 

Possibility of reduction in federal 
funds for the control of water pollu- 
tion is pointed up in a recent bulle- 
tin supplied by the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute of Washington, 
DC: 

Termed a “persistent Washington 
rumor’, the idea is that the adminis- 
tration may be willing to compro- 
mise on $35 million or less for 
grants-in-aid to municipalities for 
construction of sewage treatment fa- 
cilities rather than the $50 million 
authorized by law. 

The bulletin quotes a United 
Press story stating, “Eisenhower said 
that he did not see how the defense 
budget can be brought below $38 
billion. But he held out some hope 
of cuts by cutting back more on 
other programs like water pollu- 
fons t. 

The Wildlife Management report 
states that the program has been 
very helpful and that conservation- 
ists will be chagrined at any reduc- 
tion. @ 
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BAY COUNTY CLUB NEWS 


By ROY MARTIN 


fb WAS INDEED one of the greatest 
pleasures of my life to be invited 
as a guest of the BAY COUNTY 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB on their an- 
nual deer hunt at the Eglin AFB 
Reservation in Northwest Florida. 
Several years ago the club pur- 
chased forty acres of land overlook- 
ing the beautiful Rocky Bayou near 
the center of the reservation and 
just off State Highway +20. A large 
club house was built near the shore- 
line and facilities were installed 
such as electricity and a deep well 
water pump that brings a very pure 
water from over five hundred feet. 


On the property back of the BAY 
COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S CLUB 
house the members have built every 
kind of a camp house from a one 
room cabin to a three room modern 
cottage. I couldn’t help but notice 
that there were also modern house 
trailers sitting on permanent founda- 
tions. Off to one side a bunk house 
was built for guests. One end of the 
club house is made into a swanky 
camp kitchen with plenty of mod- 
ern equipment, refrigerators, huge 
deep freeze, fuel oil ranges, electric 
saws, and wooden picnic tables. Two 
cooks are hired for the entire hunt- 
ing season. 

One of the nicest features the 
club has furnished for its members 
are the dog pens. Facilities for about 
three dozen deer hounds are avail- 





able with each dog having his own 
little bunkhouse complete with a 
canvas covered doorway and plenty 
of feeding and water pans. A string 
of electric lights hangs over the pens 
so the dogs are never in the dark. 
This also makes it nice for the hunt- 
ers who have to load their prize 
hounds at 3:30 am. 

Just before opening day I was in 
deep conversation with the club 
president, Mr. Curtis McCall, owner 
and operator of a Swedette Shop in 
Panama City. “Roy”, he said, “I 
would like to explain to you why 
this conservation minded club would 
be a good example for other sports- 
men’s clubs and for new clubs in 
other parts of our wonderful state. 
The general purpose of the BAY 
COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S CLUB is 
to foster and perpetuate good sports- 
manship, the observance of game 
laws, rules and regulations, and to 
further the protection, enjoyment 
and conservation of game and game 
fish. The club is composed of fifty 
charter members. When a vacancy 
comes up in the club, the new mem- 
ber must be submitted by some 
member in good standing and is 
voted on by the other members. I 
guess we have all kinds of occupa- 
tions represented in this club. For 
instance, there is County Judge 
Joseph Bailey who enforces the con- 
servation laws in Bay County, Police 
Chief George McCall of the Panama 
City police force who has been ac- 
tive in state conservation for many 
years, Fire Chief John Douglas of 
Panama City who has been a very 
active member since the club started 
in 1945, plus businessmen, insurance 
representatives, plumbers, sporting 
goods dealers, and many others. All 
of us fellows gather here every year 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Other hunters gather around while Fire Chief 
Douglas inspects 175-pound buck taken by 
member of Bay County Sportsmen’s Club. 











By EDMUND McLAURIN 





rr YOU HAVE ever aspired to be a 
champion rifle or pistol shot, then 
March is your month—whether your 
horoscope says so or not. 

For it is during March, the month 
that usually roars in like a lion 
and goes out like a lamb for most 
states, that the national mid-winter 
open rifle and pistol tournaments are 
held in already sunny Florida, and 
new champions named. 

Opening with four full days of 
competitive, prone position .22 cal- 
iber rifle shooting on the outdoor 
range of the Sunshine Rifle Club, 
St. Petersburg, the annual activity 
customarily crosses Tampa Bay, via 
the six mile long Gandy Bridge, to 
embrace five days of stand-on-your- 
feet-and-shoot competitive pistol 
matches on the modern outdoor 
range of the Tampa Police Pistol 
Club. 

The magic dates this year are 
March 11 to 14, inclusive, for the 
National Mid-Winter Smallbore 





A good percentage of the competitors at the National Mid-Winter Rifle Tournament, held at 
St. Petersburg each March, are women. They can shoot, too — — — as you will soon find out 
when you try to out-score them! 
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Rifle Tournament, at St. Petersburg, 
and March 18 to 22, for the National 
Mid-Winter Pistol Matches, at Tam- 
pa. These are two 1958 Florida shoot- 
ing events resident Floridians should 
not miss; they’re big-time shoots, 
no matter how considered, and out- 
rank in interest and attendance all 
other organized rifle and_ pistol 
shooting activity on the Florida 
scene. The fact that they are fired 
in central West Coast Florida, and 
close to each other, makes for con- 
vient attendance from any section 
of the state. 

To give a quick resume, the rifle 
tournament, at St. Petersburg, an- 
nually attracts between 100 and 200 
active participants from all states, 
Canada and Hawaii; the Tampa pis- 
tol events an average of from 450 
to 650 registrations. Both tourna- 
ments have a full complement of 
optional social activities during the 
evening hours, for competitors and 
their families. 


Firing of the rifle matches is along 
a 200 target uncovered firing point 
regardless of existing weather con- 
ditions, at regulation paper targets 
set up from 50 to 100 yards, with 
both metallic and scope sights per- 
mitted (but frequently classified, 
unless firing is in an open, unre- 
stricted sight-class event). 

The Tampa pistol range utilizes 
covered firing points and electric- 
ally controlled targets and is a man- 
made safety range built right in the 
heart of residential Tampa. It is 
considered one of the finest in the 
country. 

Both the St. Petersburg rifle range 
and the Tampa pistol range have 
canteens and recreational facilities 
for competitors and spectators. 

To fully enjoy the tournaments as 
a competitior, enter for the fun of 
competition and not with the idea 
of measuring your total enjoyment 
by the number of matches won. 
Then you won’t feel disappointed if 
you don’t win highest honors. In 
fact, there is a lot of personal satis- 
faction in shooting a good score, 
whether or not it is a winning one 
—and, when scores are good, luck, 
as often as any other factor, may 
determine the winners. It may be 
your day! 

The way to win matches is not to 
enter the various events with the 
idea that only a perfect score can 
be a winning one. You tend to build 
up too much inner tension that 
way... Instead, relax and play a 
game with yourself by making each 
shot you fire a one man-one shot 
match, disregarding your hoped-for 
total score. By concentrating on 
each shot fired and by making each 
shot as perfect as possible, the final 
score will take care of itself. Sur- 
prisingly (to you), it may be a 
winning one. 

If your ambitions are to rank high 
in the pistol matches, it will pay you 
to go back and read the entire series 
of MUZZLE FLASHES’ texts on 
handguns, carried in the 1956 issues 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, and to 
supplement that file of information 
with all the dry firing and live am- 
munition practice you can get be- 
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tween now and tournament time. 
Conditioning one’s self to win is 
one secret of winning, the experts 
will confide. 


Equipment-wise, you will need a 
handgun of the quality and weight 
of the Hi-Standard Supermatic, or 
the Colt Match Target Woodsman, 
.22 caliber autoloading pistol, and a 
regulation Government model .45 
caliber weapon for the .45 caliber 
events, each with the best, most dis- 
tinct sights you can get and grips 
that fit. Add a shooting kit to carry 
all your gear and to house a small 
spotting scope to use in checking 
your shots as you fire them. At the 
Tampa tournament, small stands are 
provided for acceptance of shoot- 
ing kit and spotting scope. Named 
items are considered basic equip- 
ment. You'll quickly add _ other, 
small accessories as you come to real- 
ize their practical application on the 
firing line. 


Should the rifle competition be 
your goal, then practically memo- 
rize Col. Townsend Whelen’s “Small- 
bore Rifle Handbook” and perfect 
your prone firing position, aim, hold 
and trigger squeeze until your rifle 
seems a part of you. You can buy 
equipment that will put you on a 
par with the experts, but you can- 
not buy coordinated firing line per- 
formance and experience. You get 
such only from shooting, and tour- 
nament competition provides the 
final polish that goes with perfec- 
tion. Try—regardless of your skill 
and experience; it’s all in fun any- 
way. 


You'll need a sling-equipped .22 
caliber target rifle of the class of 
the Winchester Model 52 and Rem- 
ington 40X Rangemaster, match 
grade ammunition, cartridge hold- 
ing block, shooting glove, shooting 
coat, mat to lie on and a spotting 
scope to keep track of the accuracy 
of your shots. If you are making 
your first equipment purchases, con- 
sult Col. Whelen’s non-commercial 
text, or talk things over with an 
experienced tournament competitor, 
before buying rifle or accessories. 
You'll save money and disappoint- 
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Putting up targets in preparation for firing of one of the open competitive matches at the 


annual Tampa Mid-Winter Pistol Tournament. 
been recognized as leading planner and sponsor. 


Insets: 


Top: C. A. Brown, Tampa, has long 
Bottom: Pretty Lucy Chambliss, Winter 


Haven, Florida’s Women’s Pistol Champion. 


ment by starting out with proper 
equipment. 

For printed programs of the com- 
ing tournaments, address Neill Cock- 
ing, 780 24th Avenue, North, St. 
Petersburg, for the smallbore rifle 
listings, and C. A. Brown, 2310 Mor- 
rison Avenue, Tampa, for informa- 
tion about any one or all of the 
scheduled pistol events. Both tour- 
naments are registered with the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America 
and are fired under its standard code 
of range regulations. It is not neces- 
sary, however, for a participant to 
be an NRA member; if you're an 
American citizen of good charac- 
ter, you're eligible and welcome. 


Even if you do not plan to enter 
any of the National Mid-Winter rifle 
and pistol matches as a competitor, 
go as a spectator. You'll find the 
shooting activity pulse-stirring and 
entertaining. Also, you will have the 
chance to rub elbows with such na- 
tional firearms personalities as Ma- 
jor General Julian S. Hatcher of the 
National Rifle Association’s techni- 
cal staff; Charles E. Lyman, Jr., of 
the famous Lyman gun sight firm 
and Watt Redfield of Redfield Gun 
Sight Company (Denver-based rival 
sight manufacturer of the Lyman 


family); Bill Donovan of High 
Standard Mfg. Company; H. E. Hel- 
wig, of Winchester, and rifle and 
pistol champions from every state. 

From talking with the national au- 
thorities (who are ever-ready to 
answer your questions and analyze 
shooting problems), and studying 
the equipment and methods of the 
big-time boys and gals, you can learn 
a lot about shooting fundamentals 
and winning firing line form. 

Frankly, as a spectator, you’re apt 
to more fully enjoy the pistol 
matches than the prone-fired rifle 
events—simply because the former 
have a faster operating tempo, util- 
ize mechanical targets and are fired 
at ranges close enough to see all 
that is happening. 

Whatever your preference, take 
along a pair of binoculars or, better 
still, a small spotting scope on a 
tripod. Find a vantage spot and 
comfortable seat behind the firing 
line and follow the performance of 
the shooter of your choice, compar- 
ing his or her score with others of 
the same relay and match. Just 
watching pretty Lucy Chambliss, of 
Winter Haven, Florida’s Women’s 
Pistol Champion, score bullseye after 
bullseye is a revelation! © 
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The Commission’s Game Management Division reports the annual bag of squirrels in Florida 
exceeds the one million mark by a considerable margin. 


TT SMOKE FROM many a flask of 
powder drifted through the 
woodlands before the two teams of 
Kentuckians called a halt to their 
week-long squirreling spree. By the 
time their final volley echoed 
through the Pennsylvania hills, more 
than ninety-seven hundred of the 
pesky bushytails had fallen to the 
twelve sharpshooters. 

By present standards, the kill 
seems fantastic. But, judging by the 
writing handed down from earlier 
times, the hunt represents little more 
than good shooting. It was said of 
those days that there was a squirrel 
in every tree and the woods were 
full of trees. The nimble nutcrackers 
were considered little more than 
crop destroying pests. 


There were sometimes mass migra- 
tions of squirrels from one section 
to some undetermined locale in 
another portion of the woods. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, the famous Ameri- 
can naturalist, estimated that nearly 
half a billion squirrels were involved 
in one migration in eastern Wiscon- 
sin in the early 1840’s. For a month 
the woodlands were overrun with 
migrating squirrels. In the wake of 
the exodus, the forest fell silent and 
all but deserted. The recovery was 
rapid, however, and within a few 
seasons the population was back to 
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the level of swarming abundance. 

Along in the 1860’s, the effect of 
settlement made itself felt. Logging, 
great sweeping forest fires, and 
extensive clearing of lands for agri- 
culture began to make noticeable 
changes in the nature of the country. 
Along with a heavy year around 
harvest, these factors put the squirrel 
population into a downward spiral 
that rapidly gained momentum. By 
the early years of the present cen- 
tury, William T. Hornaday and other 
pioneer conservationists expressed 
the fear that before long the form- 
erly abundant gray squirrel would 
be pushed over the brink to extinc- 
tion. 
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A white squirrel of the Gadsden County 
colony. 
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By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


Everyone knows, of course, that 
the dangerous trend was halted in 
time. Under protection the gray has 
succeeded in reoccupying much of 
its former range, not in numbers 
comparable to those of colonial days 
but sufficient to offer a great deal 
of hunting pleasure to thousands of 
sportsmen each season. 


No Florida hunter needs to be 
reminded how important the gray 
or “cat” squirrel is in the state’s 
hunting picture. The Commission’s 
Game Management Division reports 
the annual bag of squirrels in Florida 
exceeds the one million mark by a 
considerable margin. On the basis 
of numbers harvested, the squirrel 
ranks in importance with the quail 
and the dove, two highly touted 
Deep South favorites. The cotton- 
tail, top-billed game farther north, 
rates hardly a nod in Florida where 
hunters have ample opportunity to 
match wits with the nimble bushy- 
tail. 


Throughout its range, the gray 
squirrel is primarily an animal of 
the larger, relatively unbroken tracts 
of hardwood forest. In Florida this 
habitat requirement is met with in 
the numerous and widely distributed 
hammocks and swamps. Therefore, 
these places are the centers of gray 
squirrel population in the state. 
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Tree species in such woodlands con- 
sist of oaks, hickories and other 
mast-producers as well as gums, 
magnolias, tulip poplars and others 
which produce no mast. Because 
woodlands supporting a variety of 
trees and other vegetation offer a 
more reliable year around food sup- 
ply, they are much more productive 
of squirrels than are pure stands of 
oaks or other trees that may be 
seasonally important. 


In some parts of its range, the 
gray squirrel shows a rather well- 
defined cycle of population rise and 
fall with the peaks occurring at ap- 
proximately five year intervals. No 
such regular pattern is noticeable 
in Florida squirrel populations. 
There are variations in the squirrel 
crop but it is more a matter of the 
food situation reflecting conditions 
of weather and perhaps other factors. 

In earlier times, mass migrations 
of squirrels presented an awe in- 
spiring spectacle. In recent years, 
more or less well-defined smaller 
scale migrations have been reported 
from various parts of the country. 
At least in this state, movements 
are usually attributable to local fail- 
ure or depletion of the food supply. 
At such times, observers have report- 
ed seeing squirrels voluntarily enter- 
ing the water to cross streams ob- 
structing their migration path. 


The gray squirrel living the lazy, 
care-free existence in city parks and 
residential areas is an animal of 
completely different temperament 
than his country cousin. The wild- 
wood squirrel, faced with danger 
on every hand and forced to rustle 
for his food is an alert, active, and 
beautiful animal. It takes compar- 
atively little hunting to impress upon 
the bushytail that the man-gun 
combination is a deadly one, to be 
avoided at all times. Within a day 
or two of the season’s opening, even 
the surviving young of the year 
undergoing the first exposure to 
hunting, become more alert. By 
mid-season, it takes a good hunter 
with “squirrel eyes” to separate a 
squirrel “frozen” to tree trunk or 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 


At about six weeks of age the young begin moving about the home tree and soon gain strength 
and confidence to strike out on their own. 


limb from a knot or clump of leaves. 
Although the gray-brown color 
phase is normal for Florida cat 
squirrels, black as well as white 
color phases have been reported 
from the state. In the August 1956 
issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
there was a report on a colony of 
white squirrels in Gadsden County. 
The squirrels in this particular 
group are not true albinos for they 
lack the characteristic pinkish eyes. 
Most of the animals in this group 
show some mixture of darker 
hairs sprinkled about the body. 
Next to an abundant food supply, 
the availability of den sites seems 
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Leaf nests are usually common in good squir- 
rel territory. 





to be the most important factor de- 
termining the extent to which a par- 
ticular woodland is inhabited by 
squirrels. Cavities in either dead or 
living trees are preferred sites. 
Cavities, either natural or those re- 
sulting from the activities of wood- 
peckers are usually quite common 
in mixed forest growths containing 
gum, oak, and hickory. 


Leaf nests are usually common in 
good squirrel territory. These struc- 
tures may be considered a fairly 
reliable indication of the local squir- 
rel population. The leaf nest is a 
simple structure of twigs and leaves, 
usually with an inner core of some- 
what finer material. Although most 
litters of young are born in tree 
cavity dens, undoubtedly some leaf 
nests serve as whelping sites. Various 
reasons have been advanced to ex- 
plain the habit of gray squirrels in 
building leaf nests. Perhaps it func- 
tions to “starve out” parasites in- 
festing dens. Maybe it is a matter of 
comfort during the hot, humid sum- 
mer weather, or perhaps it provides 
a safer retreat from various preda- 
tors. A shortage of denning cavities 
may be behind some nest building. 
Whatever the function of the leaf 
nest, its construction seems to be 
based on an instinctive type of be- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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|B MAY SURPRISE some fishing en- 
thusiasts to learn that bait cast- 
ing is still far and away the most 
popular method of catching bass. De- A N D ST] | [ C i A M Dp O N 
spite the gains made by fly-casting e e e 
in the sport, “pluggin’,” as it is often 
called, still rules the roost. 
For a while spinning made a 





great splash in bass fishing, but now Bait-casting tackle is making 
that some of the novelty is wearing 

off, many inveterate bass anglers are a comeback and it 
reverting back to casting tackle. But 

don’t get me wrong: spinning gear gladdens this bass-addicts heart 


is here to stay. There is definitely a 
place in bass fishing for spinning 
tackle, especially for the novice just 
learning the sport or the once-a- 
month angler who gets little chance 
to practice casting. But for the run- 
of-the-mill fishermen—those persons 


By RUSSELL TINSLEY 
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who regularly try to inveigle Mr. Mossback—casting phasis on the fisherman’s ability. 
tackle is still the ultimate bass-taking method. To really brew a controversy, take a stand on the 
As I see it, there are a couple of reasons for this merits of casting tackle versus spin gear, or vice-versa, 
rejuvenation. For one, plugging tackle is made for the next time a group of anglers gather. A fishing 
pinpointing casts while skill in controlling the reel method is strictly a personal choice. I ought to know 
is a negligible factor in spinning. Two, on a casting better, but for what it is worth, here is what I’ve found. 
reel there is no pre-set drag which gives when pressure To satisfy my own curiosity, I took a personal poll 
nears the breaking point of the line. Instead the angler last summer of the first 100 bass fishermen I met on 
must control tension with his finger, putting more em- a lake as to each’s choice of tackle. The results were 


surprising. Eighty were casters, sixteen used spinning 
outfits, one a fly-rod and three were armed with ordi- 
nary cane-poles. This I’m sure, was a fairly accurate 
sample, although even I didn’t expect the percentage 
of pluggers to be so one-sided. 

At a bass-fishing tournament I attended back in 
July, not one of the 207 experienced participants used 
spinning gear. Several that I interviewed admitted 
that they had experimented with spinning rigs, but 
found conventional casting gear to be more suitable 
for bass fishing. 

Me, I prefer the casting method myself. I do have 
four spinning rigs that I employ for various forms of 
fishing, from bluegills to crappie, but for bass I stand 
by my pet: a six-foot, light-action glass rod, a reel 
brimming with 10-pound test line, and an eight-pound 
leader of six-foot length. 

Bait casting is the sole fishing method of American 
origin. Four generations of anglers have been tossing 
hardware with casting rigs with little alteration of 
technique, except for the refinements that come with 
time. 

Spinning has made its impression on the American 
fishing scene, and thanks to this alien method from 
Europe one of the greatest advancements has been 
made in bait casting—the trend toward progressively 
smaller lures and lighter tackle. 


+ 5 
Bait casting tackle is still the ultimate bass-taking gear, according to Most of the r egular bass plugs are in the %-ounce 
she cutie. class, but today more miniatures are showing up in 
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tackle-store displays. With the bass tackle of old—five- 
foot stiff rods and 20- to 30-pound test line—it was 
impossible to cast these baby plugs, but now on resi- 
lent six-foot rods and 12-pound test line, accuracy 
and distance are both possible using lures in the two- 
inch, 3g-ounce category—and such balanced tackle is 
both sporty and practical. 

Anglers have learned that one can catch more bass 
on small lures, although the overall average size of the 
fish will be smaller. The trend, too, has disproved the 
time-honored myth that “to catch big fish, one must 
use big lures.” For example, last August while raking 
a lake bottom with a deep-running plug 4%-inches 
long, I took a largemouth that was exactly ¥%-inch 
longer than the artficial And I caught my biggest 
bass on a tiny plug 1%-inches in length. 

I’m not trying to imply that big plugs won’t take 
big fish. If you are a trophy fisherman and only seek 
jumbo bass, then your best bet is a bait in the four- 
inch-and-over category. But the average bass angler 
likes to catch fish, and does like to latch onto one of 
bragging proportions at times. And grandpa bass will 
readily go for the minature lures, and by sticking with 
this size plug the bass fisherman ups his chances of 
putting more fish on the stringer. 

A friend of mine, who is the closest thing to a pro 
bass fisherman I’ve ever seen, uses an ultra-light rod 
of 614-feet with an extra whippy tip, six-pound test 
line and tiny spinning lures on his casting outfit. But 
my buddy is an outdoors writer who fishes five or six 
times each week, practically year-round. For him the 
delicate tackle is grand sport, but for the average fish- 
erman it is impractical. A typical plug-tosser simply 
couldn’t land a five-pound bass on such tackle. 


Most bass anglers will find also that, unless they 
know how to hunt and fish solely for trophy fish, they 
will reduce the average size of fish caught as they 
reduce the size of their artificials. On spinning-size 
plugs (44-ounce) most of the bass taken will be under 
10 inches in length. 


But by simply moving up to the next larger plug 
size (38 to % ounce) a person won’t catch as many 
cigar-size bass, yet will increase his chances for out- 
witting more in the one-pound-and-over class. 

A six-foot rod is flexible enough to adequately cast 
plugs of this size and still has sufficient “backbone” 
to handle large fish. And you can use line of 12- to 
15-pound test, of sufficient strength to turn bigger 
fish and pull loose from snags, lily pads, weeds or other 
obstructions. An average bass fisherman can operate 
this light-action rig easily enough, and will have much 
more sport than when using broom-handle rods and 
sash-cord twine. 

Nicest thing about the lighter tackle, though, is the 
advantage of accuracy you get, and pinpointed casts 
are doubly important in bass fishing when a foot or so 
in either direction from a likely spot might not tempt 
the lunker hiding there. With the leverage of a six- 
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Many Florida bass anglers feel that 12- to 15-pound test line is called 
for when fishing waters where snags, lily pads, weeds or other 
obstructions are common. 


foot hollow-glass rod, you can toss lures for phenome- 
nal distances with wrist-action alone, and you can 
bull’s-eye your cast within a very small area. 

The wrist and forearm should do all the work in 
casting. By whipping the rod back vertically and start- 
ing it forward again the minute it reaches a perpen- 
dicular position, your arm power will flex the rod 
against the weight of the lure, and the rod, in turn, 
bullets out the bait. The more flexible the rod, the 
more distance you'll naturally get with smaller lures. 
But the average fisherman must sacrifice some of the 
pliantness in order to get a rod sturdy enough to 
drive a hook into a bass’ tough mouth and turn it 
once it heads for the safety of cover. 

I’ve learned the secret of using so-called medium- 
size plugs—those two to four inches long, %8 to % 
ounce in weight—mainly by talking with a myriad of 
anglers while in quest of material for my daily news- 
paper outdoor column. But I also ramrodded an expe- 
riment with two fishing buddies that confirmed my 
beliefs. 

Charley, Eddie and I agreed to try our bass research 
over a six-month span, March through August, for 
conclusive results. Charley, a light-tackle specialist, 
accepted the challenge of tiny spinning lures while I 
was to use medium-size plugs and Eddie larger ones. 

Overall, my catch was by far the best, from the 
standpoint of best average size. As suspected, Charley 
caught the most bass, although not near. as many 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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N THE CENTRAL Florida Counties of Lake and Orange 

lies Lake Apopka. This 31,000 acre body of fresh 
water had, over the years, earned itself an enviable 
reputation as a consistent producer of record class 
game fish. 


During a short period in the spring of 1950, for 
example, a random check was made of the catches 
boated by rod-and-reel bass anglers fishing Apopka. 
Of the slightly more than 100 largemouths examined, 
not a specimen hit less than the five pound mark. 
The average weight fell between seven and eight 
pounds—and this from the catches of all classes of 
bass fishermen, from the lowliest dub to the polished 
expert. 

During this same period of time, limit strings of 
jumbo-size speckled perch were the rule rather than 
the exception. Some of the largest shellcrackers in 
the state were taken from the lake’s waters. Sport- 
fishing camps flourished as did the surrounding com- 
munities since Apopka’s fame attracted anglers from 
all parts of Florida as well as from many other states. 
These sportsmen added many thousands of dollars to 
the annual income of service stations, restaurants, 
motels, fishing tackle dealers and other local businesses. 
Treatment of the 31,000 acre lake required many barrels of the highly The n, all of a sudd en, i+ ceeme d, the fabulous fishin g 

concentrated liquid rotenone. _ 2 
went into a nose dive. Soon only the most ardent and 
skillful of anglers were catching fish 
- R and many times even they failed. It 
Oo r ette r was only natural that anglers began 
seeking elsewhere for their sport. 
- S bj : N G Business declined, and fishing camps 
locked their doors. It was as if the 
heart of the community had sudden- 
By E. T. “RED” HEINEN, Chief ly stopped beating. Gone were the 


Fish Management Division fish; missing also were the fisher- 
men with their freely spent money. 









Photo by Arthur Kunkel 





Similar adverse factors had a 
strangle hold on other lakes in the 
vicinity. With the situation on the 
downgrade, it became glaringly ap- 
parent just how important the good 
fishing had been in the economy of 
the section. With salaries up and 
ever increasing time available for 
Greate oS recreational pursuits, local sports- 

[nr men had the means and the inclina- 
tion to seek greener pastures. So 
travel they did; but away, not to- 
ward Apopka. 


In the face of the disaster, sports- 
men’s groups were drawn together 
by the common threat, the loss of 
their once far-famed fishing. “Let’s 
do something, anything, to bring 
back fishing in our lakes!” was the 


Cry: 
In order to complete the poison application with minimum time lapse, sprayer equipped air boats y 
were used to supplement the spray plane and outboard motor boats. One of the more progressive 





Photo by Ed Timmons 
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groups to become interested in a 
program to do something was 
F.1.S.H., the Florida Inland Sports- 
fishing Hosts. This organization is 
composed of fishing camp operators, 
bait dealers, and others whose liveli- 
hood hinges on good fishing. 

It was only natural, then, that the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commissions should be drawn into 
the picture. If the Commission’s fish- 
eries technicians could determine the 
cause of the poor fishing—and offer 
a remedy—probably arrangements 
could be worked out to finance the 
operation. Unquestionably any cure 
would involve a considerable out- 
lay in cash. “Just tell us what is 
wrong, first,’ said F.I.S.H. and the 
other groups. 

Accordingly, early in 1956, a sur- 
vey team under the supervision of 
Mel Huish and Harold Moody, two 
of the Commission’s competent technicians, was as- 
signed to investigate the Apopka situation and to sub- 
mit a report as soon as possible. 


Fortunately, there was available a considerable body 
of data collected by fisheries personnel during the hey- 
day of Apopka’s fishing. At that time, haul seines and 
gill nets had been used to sample the fish population. 
All rough fish, such as gars, mudfish, and gizzard 
shad, taken by these nets, were destroyed. Studies 
were made to determine if such activity would benefit 
the fishing. 


The technicians were aware, even at that time, that 
something was not exactly “Right” about the lake. 
For one thing, it is not common to catch only large 
bass from any body of water. A well balanced, pro- 
ductive lake contains all sizes of fish. The absence of 
small bass hinted at impending disaster even at a 
time when anglers were reaping a rich harvest. The 
netting project was discontinued after a few months 
since the operation proved to be too expensive for 
the Commission to finance with its limited revenue. 


The survey team, utilizing nets and poison to check 
the fish population, found that the bass had decreased 
considerably in numbers. At the same time gizzard 
shad had increase to the point where they made up 
more than 80% of all the fish present in the lake. There 
was also a super-abundance of small thread-find shad. 
Shad are important species for bass but they can be- 
come so numerous that bass and other game fishes 
are literally crowded out of a lake. In some bodies of 
water, shad may make up as high as 98% of the total 
fish life. This then was the cause for the poor fishing 
in Lake Apopka. What was the remedy? 


Commission technicians have long used a chemical 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 


Spray plane makes the finishing run just as the sun sinks below the horizon. 


—rotenone—in lake renovation work. This material is 
a poison that causes suffocation of fishes through action 
on their gills. The chemical is nothing new. It has been 
used for centuries by natives of the Amazon Region 
and other portions of South and Central America, to 
kill fish for food purposes. Instead of the primative 
material, however, industrial know-how has turned 
out a refined, highly concentrated rotenone solution 
that is easy to handle and is very efficient. 


In renovating bodies of water with rotenone, tech- 
nicians attempt to kill all fish present. After a suitable 
clearing period, the treated water is restocked with the 
numbers and species calculated to best fit the potential 
of the lake or pond. | 

During the course of reclamation work, it was noted 
that invariably shad would become distressed before 
game fish and other species showed signs of being 
affected by the poison. This suggested some interest- 
ing possibilities to Fisheries Technician Mel Huish. He 
began a series of experiments with carefully controlled 
rotenone ‘concentrations. After doing extensive work 
on the problem, Mel succeeded in determining within 
a very narrow margin, the concentration required to 
kill gizzard shad without harming bass and other game 
fishes. The susceptability of shad to rotenone is espe- 
cially marked in the young, smaller sized individuals. 
When poison was in sufficient concentration to destroy 
larger shad, the game fish were also killed. 

The technicians determined that shad live only three 
or four years. Logically, then, if they could kill off most 
of the small shad for three or four successive years, 
they could control excessive populations of shad. The 
adult shad missed by the poison would die off by 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Loading crews and pilots gather at Leesburg airport for final briefing 
by Fisheries Chief E. T. Heinen and Assistant, Mel Huish, before the 
start of the Apopka operation. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
simply running out their life cycle. This, then, was 
the remedy—if it worked! 


Test lakes were chosen and poison administered in 
the required minute concentrations. Experimental 
treatments of Newnan’s Lake near Gainesville and 
Lake Trafford in Collier County were highly success- 
ful. In both cases huge poundages of shad were de- 
stroyed. Less than one-half of one percent of the total 
fish kill was comprised of game species. 


In Lake Morton at Lakeland approximately 2,000 
pounds of shad were destroyed for each surface acre 
of water. Here the sport fishing took a definite and 
immediate upswing. Speckled perch fishing actually 
improved overnight. Bass fishing improvement took 
longer since the few bass that had survived the pres- 
sure from the shad hordes had not successfully raised 
a brood of young for some time. Within a year, the 
bass had spawned and the resultant fingerlings had 
attained sufficient size to interest anglers. 


With the cause and the remedy for Apopka’s serious 
fishery decline now known, the next step was to de- 
termine how much money would be required to treat 
the lake. Basic in such calculations is a survey to de- 
termine the actual volume of water in the lake in order 
to control the rotenone concentration. Also, since it has 
a definite bearing on the results, chemical data was 
collected. This survey was assigned to Pete Crittenden, 
unit leader, and his Lake and Stream Survey staff. 


After several weeks of careful survey and calcula- 
tion it was determined that the cost of the initial ap- 
plication of rotenone would be $30,000. But where was 
this amount of money to come from? The Commission 
fully realized the necessity for such expenditure but 
with its limited funds it was not possible to budget the 
necessary $90,000 for the required three applications. 

The 1957 Legislature provided part of the answer 
when there was passed an appropriation bill allocating 





Photo by Jake Johnson 


Commission Director A. D. “Bob” Aldrich (left) and E. T. “Red” Heinen 
(right), Chief of the Fish Management Division, explain Apopka opera- 
tion to Governor LeRoy Collins. 


$250,000 to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion to be spent for the improvement of fresh water 
fishing throughout the state. Governor Collins had sug- 
gested such a bill in his address to the Legislature. He, 
too, saw the need for more development work in pro- 
moting sport fishing. 

Senator John Sutton of Orange County, as well as 
other County officials, helped by getting a local bill 
passed in the Legislature authorizing Orange County 
to collect an additional fifty cents on the sale of each 
fishing license purchased within the County. Funds 
accumulating from this source were to be earmarked 
and spent to improve fishing in Orange County. Lake 
County officials also indicated that they would con- 
tribute to the project. 

Mutual agreements were finally worked out. The 
State Cabinet agreed to release sufficient funds from 
the $250,000 appropriation to finance the initial rote- 
none application, with the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission slated to furnish the necessary money 
for the second application. Orange and Lake Counties 
agreed to support the third and final annual treatment. 
The Commission would supply the equipment, person- 
nel and technical know-how for all phases of the op- 
erations. 

Since low water temperatures tend to nullify effects 
of the toxicant, the first operation was scheduled to 
begin as soon as possible after the financial question 
was settled. Accordingly, bid specifications for the 
chemical were published, and several companies en- 
gaged in the aerial spraying business were contacted. 
The S. B. Penick Co. of New York was awarded the 
bid for the poison. Southern Air Express, Inc. of Coral 
Gables agreed to make the application of rotenone 
by airplane. 

Never before had there been such a large scale poi- 
soning operation. Since it is necessary, for maximum 
results, to treat the entire lake within a maximum of 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Photo by Jim Floyd 


BIG BEAR. During the annual bear hunt on the Liberty County sec- 
tion of the Apalachicola National Forest, J. C. Kiles bagged this fine 
trophy. The blackie was estimated to have weighed 300 pounds. 





Photo by Jim Floyd 


NEW WATERFOWL AREA. R. W. Murray. Game Management 

Technician (left) examines day's limit of ringnecked ducks bagged by 

Wilton Duncan (right) and Chris Kirvin, Panama City hunters, on the 

Apalachee Wildlife Management Area. The 7,000 acre hunting 

ground is located on the west side of Lake Seminole, the Woodruff 
Dam formed lake on the Apalachicola River. 
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Reed 
HAUL SEINE HAUL. Left to right; Area Supervisor Carlie Hall, Wild- 
life Officer Charles Brown, Wildlife Officer Harry Hervish, and Re- 


gional Manager D. C. Land examine 900-yard haul seine seized 
recently on Lake George. Three violators were arrested. 


Photo by Jim 


THE 
TATE 


Photo by Dave Webb 


CHICKEN KILLER CAUGHT. In early December, Allan Neal of Lake 
Wales downed this female coyote near his home. Wildlife Officer 
J. H. Williams (left) and Biologist Frank Winston examine the skin 
of the 35-pound western states “alien.” A stomach analysis revealed 
that the prairie wolf had dined on chicken shortly before its demise. 
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| | SEE JIM MuLLINS coming out of Ander’s Tackle 
this morning and I walk over to say hello. I go 
fishing with Jim about two months ago, and a few 
little things go wrong and I don’t see Jim again for 
almost a month, for some reason or another. Then we 
go fishing again three weeks ago and a few more un- 
fortunate things happen and this is the first time I see 
him in three weeks. | 

I say, “Hello Jim!” 

His face has an unhappy expression when he an- 
swers. 

He tells me, “Hello.” 

He does not sound enthusiastic. 

I notice he is carrying a package, kind of behind him. 
Almost as if he is trying to hide it from me. 

I say, “Whattaya got in the box, Jim?” 

He shows me. 

I say, “Pretty big bullets, Jim.” 

He tells me, “They are not bullets. They are shells. 
Shotgun shells.” 

He appears discouraged. 

I say, “Jim, you want some mints for your upset 
stomach?” 

He tells me, “That’s not what’s bothering me. I was 
feeling fine, up until a few minutes ago.” 

I say, “Going hunting, pal?” 

He tells me, “I...I...er, no. That is... you see, 
these are for my brother.” 

I say, “I would like to congratulate your mother.” 

He tells me, “What?” 

I say, “Last month you tell me you are an only child. 
I would like to congratulate your mother.” 

His smile gets sick, like it is pasted on. 

He tells me, “Ha ha ha.” 

I have heard better ha ha ha’s from my dog and I 
let him know this fact. 

He tells me, “Can’t you take a joke? Can’t you see 
I am only fooling, ha ha ha?” 

I wait. 

He tells me, “As a matter of fact, they are for me, of 
course. I plan to do a little skeet shooting tomorrow.” 

I wait. 

He braces his shoulders. 

He tells me, “I suppose you'll be too busy to come 
along?”’ 

I say, “I have always wanted to shoot a skeet or two. 
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LOOK JIM 


By DAVID ROSS 





I hear they are good eating.” 

He gets the indigestion again. 

I say, “You sure you don’t want a mint?” 

He moans a little and shakes his head. 

He tells me, “Look, maybe you’d rather stay home 
tomorrow?” 

I shake my head. 

I say, “Jim, never fear. I am a good shot. You will 
not be disgraced.” 

He tells me, “Be honest. I couldn’t stand anything 
like what happened when we went fishing.” 

I draw myself up haughtily. 

I say, “Jim, let us not dig up the dead past. I can 
shoot!” 

He looks at me a reflective moment. Finally he makes 
up his mind. 

He tells me, “Not skeet. Ducks. We’re going duck 
hunting.” 

I say, “Oh?” 

He tells me, “What do you mean, ‘Oh?’ Have you 
had any experience with ducks?” 

Well, of course, if I am going to answer in the strict- 
est sense, it would have to be ‘No,’ as no other would be 
the truth, but if I am going to answer in the practical 
sense, then it would have to be ‘Yes,’ because if I say 
‘No,’ then Jim will say ‘No’ too. 

I say, “Yes.” 

He tells me, “You certainly took long enough to 
decide.” 

He is suspicious. 

I say, “I was thinking about the dogs.” 

This is a stroke of sheer genius. It convinces him. 

He tells me, “H’m. Maybe you have done some. But 
in Florida we seldom bother with them.” 

I press my advantage. 

I say, “I would like dogs.” 

He tells me, “Well, it would make things easier. Got 
anything in mind?” 

I say, “My wife’s friend has a dog.” 

He sounds interested. 

He tells me, “What kind?” 

I say, “I think it’s a French poodle.” 

His face gets red and his eyes take on a glassy ex- 
pression and he makes strangling noises. 

I say, “Jim, you'd better take that mint!” 

He half focuses one bleary eye on me. His voice is 
a croak. 
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—LISTEN JIM 


He tells me, “Just what the hell 
did you say?” 

I see I’ve made a possible mistake. 

I say, “Jim, I’m not sure! It could 
be a pomeranian. I don’t know 
much about dogs!” 

He shouts at me. 

He tells me, “Shut up! Shut up! 
I can’t take any more! You don’t 
know much about dogs? Is that 
what you said? You don’t know 
much adout d..... y 

He stops. He mops his face with 
a handkerchief. The veins stand out 
on his neck. 

He tells me, “DOGS? You don’t 
know much about anything! You 
don’t know anything about anything! 
OW S524. 

He stops again. He looks tired. 
Defeated, somehow. 

I say, “Please take the mint, old 
buddy.” 

He looks at me fixedly for ten 
seconds. 

His voice is a mere whisper. 

He tells me, “At three tomorrow 
morning I shall be here. I have in- 
vited you. It was a horrible mis- 
take, but I have invited you, and I 
am aman of my word.” 

ie say, “Sime 

He continues as if I am not there. 

He tells me, “If you show up, I 
will allow you to accompany me.” 

Pesay. “ieee. 

He goes on, as if I haven’t spoken 
at all. 

He tells me, “It would give me 
great pleasure if you fail to put in 
an appearance. But you won't.” 

He walks away. He stops. 

He tells me, “I would rather do 
anything imaginable, you  under- 
stand, than meet you, but I am re- 
signed. You will be there. I shall 
see you then.” 

He walks away. Rapidly. 

I can see something is bothering 
him. 
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ELL, I am at the appointed 

meeting place a trifle early, 
as I am not taking any chances on 
Jim setting his watch ahead and 
later claiming that I was late. Maybe 
I’m too early, at that, for across the 
street the late show is just letting 
out. Eleven fifteen. I am to meet 
Jim at three. Yes, it’s possible I 
have been overzealous. However, 
never one to let trifles bother me, 
I pretend to concentrate on Mr. 
Anders’ window display, completely 
ignoring the comments of passersby. 
There continue until 12 before the 
last member of the crowd drifts 
away. 

I sit down on the curb to wait. 
I soon begin to feel drowsy. It would 
be so easy to drift off into sleep, 
but this I am determined not to do. 

It is with some surprise, therefore, 
that I feel myself being cruelly 
shoved and pummeled a few mo- 
ments later. 

I look around, rubbing my eyes, 
and sure enough it is Jim. 

I smile. 

I say, “Hiya Jim. Must have dozed 
slightly.” 

He tells me, “I could hear you 
snoring clear across the square.” 

I stand up haughtily. 

I say, “Jim, I am not in the habit. 
I was merely resting my eyes.” 

I am about to say more, when I 
notice his eyes. They are flickering 
up and down from the top of my 
outfit to the bottom. Each time they 
complete the round trip, they seem 
to get a little wider. 

I wait. 

He tells me, “Green Bermuda 
shorts. Pith helmet. Target pistol.” 
He sighs. 

He tells me, “Yes, it is obvious 
that you have gone hunting before.” 

He turns around without another 
word and trudges towards his sta- 
tion wagon. His shoulders sag. 





All the way out to the marsh 
Jim is strangely silent. My funniest 
efforts seem to have no effect what- 
soever, so after about forty minutes 
of this I perceive that it is best to 
leave him alone. 

When we arrive, he points to the 
back of the vehicle. I see a pile of 
clothing lying there. 

He tells me, “Knowing you, and 
remembering how you dressed on 
our fishing trip, I brought these 
along. Take off that ridiculous clown 
outfit and climb into these.” 

I draw myself up haughtily. 

I say, “Jim, I am not in the 
APE ES oe. 

He tells me, “Oh, just shutup and 
put them on!” 

I put them on. 

Well, almost. There seems to be 
a little difficulty with the tremen- 
dous boots he has provided, as they 
are easily the most cumbersome, 
unwieldy things I have ever used. 

I say, “Jim? Would you give me 
a hand?” 

He looks up from where he is 
doing something with a shotgun. 

He tells me, “What’s the trou- 
ble?” 

His voice is suspicious. 

I say, “These darn boots. They’re 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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oo WG’ ALIVE, LOOK AT THE GUNS! There must be 
thousands! How in the world did so many 
guns get in one place at the same time? Who owns 
them — a museum?” 

The questions were recently asked of a hotel man- 
ager by a New York jewelry salesman who, after 
checking-in at one of Clearwater’s leading hotels, 
decided he would walk around a bit. Wandering into 
the hotel’s mezzanine lobby he was astonished to see 
more than five thousand guns of every imaginable 
shape and description neatly laid out on open tables 
for free public inspection. Having entered the lobby 
by a side door he had missed seeing the identification 
and invitational poster at the main entrance. 

“It’s the quarterly convention of the Florida Gun 
Collectors’ Association. They’re meeting here this 
weekend,” the hotel manager explained. “The guns 
belong to different members. I believe one man alone 
brought more than 350 old pistols to display. Why 
don’t you get one of the members to take you around 
and point out the more interesting guns? There are 
a lot of them.”. . 

The many guns the hotel guest saw took a long 
time to finally become a great galaxy ..... 

The individual gun collectors — doctors, retail mer- 
chants, attorneys, salesmen, students and retired per- 
sons of all ages —first organized at Orlando in May 
1951, with 35 charter members. By November of the 
same year, the FGCA had more than 70 Florida 
resident members on its roster and several out-of- 
state affiliates, and had begun holding periodic con- 
ventions and educational exhibits in various Florida 
communities. 

Prior to group organization, many of the members 
had been collecting old guns for years as a personal 
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GUNS 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


John Sloan, Miami FGCA member, shows Bob 
Harper a rare old wheel lock pistol during 
one of the FGCA's periodic conventions. 


hobby. Only when they pooled resources did they real- 
ly know exactly what each man had. Intra-group 
selling and trading have since been brisk. 

The organization now has more than 300 Florida- 
resident members, representing 65 different Florida 
cities plus a long list of active members in 22 other 
states, who periodically come to Florida to attend 
the FGCA’s quarterly conventions and to exhibit 
their own firearms collections. 


Current officers are Col. Rolfe R. Holbrook, Coral 
Gables, president; C. B. Jones, Gulfport, vice-presi- 
dent; August L. Tange, Sr., North Miami, secretary- 
treasurer; G. J. Levy, Hialeah, sergeant-at-arms, and 
directors H. A. Brand, Miami Shores; John A. Falk- 
enburry, Old Town; Dr. James G. Smith, Wauchula; 
William D. Fuller, Coral Gables, and George Guerry, 
Fruitland Park. 


Membership in the Florida Gun Collectors’ Asso- 
ciation is open to anyone who has an interest in col- 
lecting, or a love for, old guns. Interested persons 
need not have a collection of guns in order to become 
a member. Individual membership dues of $2.00 per 
year and an additional $2.00 first-year initiation fee 
currently apply. 


Declared objectives of the FGCA are “to establish 
a permanent organization and promote friendship for 
those interested in the collection, possession and use 
of firearms and their accessories; to make a united 
stand opposing legislation which may be injurious to 
the collection, possession and use of firearms by re- 
sponsible collectors, shooters and sportsmen, and to 
establish a scientific beneficial association devoted 
to the promotion of the hobby of gun collecting and 
to the education, enlightenment and encouragement 
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When it comes to gun collecting, interest 
is varied and sometimes highly 
specialized. Some prefer handguns while 


others value oldtime military weapons. 


of gun collectors and prospective gun collectors.” On 
that basis, The Florida Gun Collectors’ Association 
holds a State of Florida charter as a non-profit cor- 
poration. 


The oldest members of the FGCA in man-years are 
a bit reluctant to declare a single person as ranking 
senior, but it is no secret that young Drew Stevens, 
13, of Fort Lauderdale, is the organization’s youngest 
active member. 


Individual collecting interests vary widely, and 
frequently are highly specialized. Member Marvin 
Duncan, of Miami, specializes in the collection of der- 
ringers, especially matched sets. His preference is for 
the remaining manufactures of Henry Deringer, of 
Philadelphia, who originated the popular pocket pis- 
tols that were the style of the Mississippi steamboat 
period. The inventor of the easily concealed style of 
pocket gun spelled his name with one “r’” and so 
marked his manufactures, but his models were widely 
copied by rival gun-makers of the same generation 
who also took liberties with the spelling and capitali- 
zation of the real inventor’s name. In time the word 
“derringer” (two r’s) was added to our language; 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary gives the following 
‘definition: (“After its American inventor, Henry 
Deringer.) A_ short-barrel pocket pistol of large 
caliber.” 


Claude Kauffman, of Leesburg, collects all types of 
auto-loading and automatic-functioning military weap- 
ons. The Leesburg member owns the largest collection 
of such guns in the FGCA. 


Dr. James Smith, of Wauchula, collects cased sets 
of finely engraved duelling pistols. One of his sets 
was made for a Romanian king and is regarded as 
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Col. Rolfe R. Holbrook, current president of the FGCA, specializes in 

Colt handguns and Civil War period weapons. Gun he holds be- 

longed to Confederate General Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard, 
bears Beauregard’s initials on the backstrap. 


one of the finest in existence. 

FGCA-president Rolfe R. Holbrook, of Coral Gables, 
collects Colt handguns and Civil War period weapons, 
now having more than 350. 

C. B. Jones, of Gulfport, is always ready to look at 
any old Remington or Winchester rifle and has one 
of the finest collections of such weapons in the state, 
with a single specimen being valued at more than 
$2,000. : 

Leighton Baker, of Mount Dora, owns and publicly 
displays an outstanding collection of military hand- 
guns and rifles and has many models of the German 
military smallarms weapons. 

August Tange, Sr., of North Miami, in addition to 
collecting unusual guns, specializes in rare Japanese 
swords and their accouterments. He has several 
blades that once belonged to the Emperor of Japan. 
John Hammer, of St. Petersburg, also collects swords 
and knives—especially Bowie knives. 

Robert Lee, of Miami, favors Smith & Wesson guns, 
and has one of the best S&W handgun collections in 
Florida. 

FGCA-member Robert Abels, of New York State, 
who owns, sells and trades countless thousands of old 
guns, and is regarded as the dean of antique gun deal- 
ers, says he is in the market for a pair of genuine 
Boutet pistols as made by that famous gun-maker of 
Napoleon’s time. Among the old weapons Abels al- 
ready owns and holds in especial high regard are two 
“One of One Thousand” Winchester Model 1873 lever- 
action repeating rifles bearing the distinctive hallmark 
“One of One Thousand” legend, and an even rarer 
Model 1876 of the same revered category. Abels also 
highly prizes a Colt Navy model revolver once car- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Gun collector Andy Palmer shows Texas rodeo star Gloria Lanham 

the gun Bob Ford used to kill Jesse James, while he leans non- 

chalantly on one of the four Colt Gatling guns issued to General 
Custer in the middle 1870's. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


ried by the Earl of Cardigan, who led the historical 
charge of the famous Light Brigade. 

Anything that burns gunpowder, or ever burned it, 
is of interest to gun collectors, rest assured! 

Exactly when gunpowder was first discovered is a 
frequently debated point, but historians generally 
agree that the ancient populations of China, India, 
Arabia and Greece had chemical mixtures both fiery 
and explosive. Gunpowder was used in Europe as early 
as 846 A.D., for Roger Bacon, an English monk, men- 
tioned it in his writings in 1267 as being a discovery 
prior to his own century. Again, in 1280, Bishop Al- 
bertus Magnus wrote that gunpowder was used during 
the siege of Seville, Spain, in the year 1247. 

First powder burning weapons were basically crude 
hand cannons, fired by touching a lighted brand to 
the muzzles, and later improved by the addition of 
a touch-hole near breech. 

The matchlock, which utilized a burning wick, ap- 
peared in Europe about 1450. It was a cumbersome 
weapon at best, being slow to load, far from accurate 
and altogether useless in damp weather. 

The wheel lock action, the first major improvement 
in firearms after the appearance of the unsatisfactory 
matchlock, came about 1515 when a German gunsmith 
developed an ignition method similar in mechanical 
operation to that of the modern cigarette lighter. 
Rifling, a system of spiral, shallow grooves cut into 
the bore of a firearm to give the bullet sufficient spin 
to insure head-on, stable flight to target, also was de- 
veloped about 1515, but was not generally used until 
decades later. 
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Flintlocks appeared shortly before 1630 and by 1700 
had almost entirely replaced the wheel lock actions. 
The zenith in the flintlock’s use was reached when the 
deadly Kentucky rifle, originally designed by German 
gunsmiths, became the standard hunting and defense 
weapon of early American pioneers. 


Following the invention of the percussion primer 
in 1807, by Rev. Alexander Forsyth, a Scottish min- 
ister, firearms developments were many and rapid. 
Each succeeding generation has enjoyed better guns, 
along with increased accuracy and fire power, and 
often with a marked reduction in felt recoil. 


The fact that early American guns, along with for- 
eign manufactures, were either totally or largely hand- 
made resulted in the creation of many fine and un- 
usual weapons reflecting decorative whims or inven- 
tive expression by individual gunsmiths. Such weap- 
ons are fast becoming rare and are collectors’ items 
today. Naturally, old guns once owned by national 
and international personalities, or associated with 
notable historic events, are especially sought. 


For example, during the Civil War period and the 
decade thereafter, talented New England gunsmith 
Nathaniel G. Whitmore built several fine target rifles 
for national personalities of the time. One of Whit- 
more’s creations was a magnificently finished and gold- 
embellished cap lock target rifle, complete with clean- 
ing rod, Clark-type muzzle loading attachment, powder 
flask and bullet mould, made specially by him as a 
presentation piece to Union General Ulysses S. Grant. 
Until recently, only the Smithsonian Institution-owned 
Grant rifle, often referred to by gun connoisseurs as 
the world’s finest target rifle (as it might well have 
been in its day), was known to still exist. But dis- 
covery of an almost identical weapon has raised the 
hope of gun collectors that others of Whitemore’s pre- 
sentation-class weapons may be found. If you have 
such a gun, members of the FGCA—and thousands 
of other eager collectors of historical firearms through- 
out the United States—will practically fall all over 
each other in bidding for the rarity. 


What has been the most famous firearm of American 
history? Some gun lovers name and defend the Ken- 
tucky rifle, others the Winchester repeating rifle, the 
Sharps buffalo-hunting type weapon and a few, the 
modern .22 caliber plinking rifle. However, for con- 
nected romance and history-making events, most au- 
thorities agree that it is a toss-up between the revolver 
models of Samuel Colt and the early rifle market 
offerings of Oliver F. Winchester, who financed im- 
proved versions of the Henry repeating rifle and gave 
the new line the now famous Winchester name. Both 
the Colt “Peacemaker” .45 caliber single-action re- 
volver and the Winchester repeating rifle are credited 
with final winning of the West and the making of the 
Pacific Ocean our western boundary; both names are 
synonymous with American history. 
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Of the early Colts, any of the 19th 
century are of interest to gun col- 
lectors, but most desired are the 
Paterson and Walker handgun mod- 
els that Colt produced. One of the 
latter, if a genuine Colt and not a 
copy by another gun-maker of the 
period, is said to be worth from 
$2,000 up to collectors of Colt guns. 


Valuable, too, are early models 
of Smith & Wesson revolvers made 
on the Rolin White patent, calling 
for S&W-developed rimfire cartridges 
to be inserted at the rear of fully- 
bored, open cylinders, as in our mod- 
ern revolvers. During the Civil War 
period, especially, the S&W firm 
was a leading Colt competitor for 
the revolver trade. 


Most gun lovers are familiar with 
how Samuel Colt conceived the idea 
of the Colt revolver from studying 
the working principle of a_ ship’s 
wheel and that he whittled his first 
model from wood, but comparative- 
ly few know that the first working 
model was made by Anson Chase, 
Hartford gunsmith, from Colt’s 
wood model and verbal description 
of how a real one should operate. 


But earlier attempts than Colt’s 
at creating a practical revolver had 
been made! Two English-invented 
revolvers, the Polinson and the Wil- 
son, hit the foreign firearms market 
about 1770 and 1780, respectively, 
and the English and American ver- 
sions of Elisha Collier and Captain 
Artemus Wheeler followed, in im- 
proved form, about 1818. However, 
the Colt revolver proved to be the 
most practical, popular and _ long- 
lived weapon. Today, few persons 
know of Polinson, Wilson, Collier 
and Wheeler as gun-designers, but 
any school kid can tell you about 
Sam Colt and his famous frontier 
model single-action six-shooter. 


Although Hartford, Connecticut, 
has long been the permanent home 
of the Colt factory, it was not al- 
ways so; Colt put his first manu- 
facturing plant into operation at 
Paterson, New Jersey. Despite the 
fact that the factory’s output em- 
braced revolving cylinder-type rifles 
and shotguns as well as the pistol 
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Three FGCA members get together to talk guns of course. While old Colt revolvers predominate 
in the collection shown, many oddities, such as the Chicago Palm Pistol, small derringers and 
multiple-barrelled weapons are included. 


models, the Paterson plant failed. 
Paterson-made Colt firearms are 
now collectors’ items and remaining 
models find ready sale on the gun 
trading market. 


It is believed that a number of 
Samuel Colt’s Paterson-made re- 
volvers are now in possession of 
descendants of early Florida fami- 
lies. This belief is based on two 
facts: First, it is of record that ap- 
proximately fifty of the now rare 
Colts were furnished to Lt. Col. 
Harney’s Dragoons during one of 
the phases of the Seminole Indian 
War in Florida; and, second, every 
once in awhile some Florida family 
reports possession of one of the un- 
accounted-for Paterson-made Colts, 
much to the delight of FGCA mem- 
bers. 

The public is urged to bring to the 
FGCA’s conventions and exhibitions 
any old gun for which a sale is de- 
sired, and to offer it to a number of 
collectors simultaneously for com- 
petitive bidding, \rather than at- 
tempting to dispose of an old gun 
model via single person contacts and 
newspaper advertisements. 

Free appraisal of offered weapons 
is made by the FGCA’s Board of 
Experts on antique guns, that sel- 
lers may be assured of offers re- 
flecting true market values. This 


standing offer of free appraisal has 
resulted in the acquisition of several 
rare weapons, profitable to sellers 
and very pleasing to elated pur- 
chasers. At a recent meeting, Art 
Schaap, of Boynton Beach, pur- 
chased a rare Winchester rifle 
brought in by a visitor to the local 
gun exhibit. 


But not all purchases turn out 
happily for the collectors. FGCA- 
member Charles Hess _ sheepishly 
tells how, while on a trip to Mexico, 
he went ’way back in the hills in 
quest of a reported Colt Walker 
model revolver (type made in .44 
caliber especially for Captain Sam 
H. Walker’s Texas Rangers) in ex- 
cellent condition. Happily, Hess 
made contact with the gun’s owner 
and negotiated a purchase. He re- 
turned to Miami all enthusiastic 
about his “find”, only to later dis- 
cover that he had been duped into 
buying an excellent Mexican imi- 
tation of the famous Colt handgun 
model! Hess, however, is not wor- 
ried about his investment; sooner 
or later he will sell or trade the imi- 
tation to some gun collector whose 
main hobby is collecting remarkably 
accurate copies of famous gun mod- 
els. In the field of gun collecting, 
what may be one man’s poison may 
be another’s favorite dish. @ 
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Fishing the weed beds is one of the tricks of landing record size black bass from Lake Okee- 
chobee — Florida’s giant fishing hole. 


For blood-tingling angling 
and battling bronzebacks 
weighing up to 15 pounds, plan 


a fishing jaunt to 


Florida's 


BIGGEST 
Fishing Hole 


By MAX HUNN 
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per IN THE SOUTH central 
part of the gangling Florida pe- 
ninsula is Lake Okeechobee, second 
largest fresh water lake entirely 
within the U.S., but more important 
Florida’s giant fishing hole—home 
of the famed, fighting largemouth 
black bass. 

This 720-odd square mile, shallow 
lake—it’s no more than 15 feet at 
its deepest—annually lures thou- 
sands of out-of-state anglers as well 
as homefolks, and the tales they tell 
are not only tall but true. 

Consistently large bass are boated 
from the lake, and the veteran guides 
swear there are lunkers over 20 
pounds waiting to be caught. Bill 
Johnson, veteran operator of a 
Clewiston, Fla., fish camp, came 
close once when he landed a 17% 
pound bass on a top water lure. Bass 
weighing 6 pounds and up are com- 
mon with no one getting excited 
until the 9 pound and better class 
is reached. 


Fishing for Lake Okeechobee bass 
no matter what their size requires 
some special techniques as any fish- 
erman soon learns. The shallow lake 

has often been referred to as the hayfield, and from 
many angles it appears just that. Pepper grass, weeds, 
lily pads and marsh grass grow abundantly from the 
shore line and much farther out into the water than 
in normal deep lakes. 





And this is what makes Lake Okeechobee such a 
bass haunt, for the finny gamesters love the weeds, 
reeds and lily pads. They can prowl there safely in 
search of a meal—and they always seem to be hungry; 
and they can spawn there with equal safety. 


Due to its hayfield construction, top water lures 
find little favor among the fishermen on the lake. 
Unless equipped with weedless hooks, the top water 
plugs foul easily. As a result the favorite artificial 
lure is the Johnson spoon—only the black version is 
preferred equipped with either a pork strip or a pork 
frog. All lures should be dark colored. 


And a fast retrieve seems to work best most of the 
time. More than one fisherman has learned you’ve 
got to start reeling just as soon as the spoon hits the 
water. This serves two purposes. One, it makes the 
bass mad, and hungry or not they tend to strike from 
anger. Second, it keeps the bait relatively up in the 
water, and keeps fouling to a minimum, for despite the 
claims, a spoon will manage to foul more than once 


when fishing the hayfields, and you fish the hayfields 
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if you want to catch bass. 

There are times when top water 
lures are effective, although not in 
the middle of the hayfields. Then, 
the plug fisherman will do well to 
cast in towards the edge of the grass, 
and tease Brother Bass with a very 
slow retrieve. A Dalton Special is 
highly regarded for this type of op- 
eration, although any standard top 
water lure will work if handled 
properly. 

You chuck the plug into the water 
as near the grass as you can without 
fouling. Then let it rest until the 
ripple has spread to a 10 foot or 
larger circle. Then twitch it slightly, 
and let it rest. The smart fisherman 
repeats this operation from five to 
ten times before making another cast, 
and even then will go back over 
the same area. 

More than one fisherman has 
nailed a beauty by going back for 


the second and third cast, capital- Countless small islands and extensive weed beds make Lake Okeechobee one of the 


izing on the fact that the bass has 

been irritated by the earlier at- 

tempts, and is in a striking mood 

when the plug sails in again. And 

then again, it won’t work, fish being 

what they are. But day in and day out, this slow re- 
trieve will catch more and bigger bass than a fast 
reeling of a top water lure. 


Of course, for day in and day out fishing, live bait 
can’t be beat, and this is just as true on Lake Okee- 
chobee, as elsewhere. And you'll probably get larger 
bass this way than with artificials, although you never 
can tell when a lunker is going to strike at any bait. 


From personal experience, I’ve found that live bait 
brings ’em home. One February day while fishing 
from Clewiston, Gramps and I were having slow 
going. We couldn’t get a strike, let alone a fish with 
our artificials, either top water or spoons. Being fore- 
warned by our guide, Lawrence Sloan, we’d brought 
along some chubs and shiners, and at last we switched 
to live bait. 


Even with this we had no luck near the hayfield, 
and finally we headed towards a likely looking dead 
tree in deeper water. 


Gramps lobbed his bait near the tree. 


Wham! His bobber went under. He set the hook and 
the battle was on. When the excitement subsided, our 
guide boated a 634 pounder. A short time later, I 
tangled with a smaller one who put up even more of a 
fight, actually more per pound for he went less than 
two pounds. And then just as suddenly the fishing 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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largemouth bass fishing spots in the nation. 


A full stringer of largemouth bass taken from Lake Okeechobee. 





finest 
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The bird watchers are curious, 
not angry. Just the same, 
all along the northward migration 


routes, they admit that 


They re 
Seeing Red 


By MORRIS H. SHAW 


Photos by Jake Johnson 


op KLINE LaIp the binoculars 
on the fender of the pickup. 
Slowly and thoughtfully he removed 
a bandana from his hip pocket and 
wiped it across his eyes. He stuffed 
the handkerchief back in his pocket 
and picked up the glasses. Once 
more he brought into focus the lit- 
tle knot of teal resting on the placid 
surface of the prairie pothole. There 
was no denying the fact; one of the 
birds in the flock was red. Nor was 
it the subdued, modest rusty red 
like the hue of the head and neck 
of a drake canvasback. No, this was 
a garish, unbirdlike, brilliant rose. 
In all of his 35 years of observing 
the comings and goings of the prairie 
waterfowl, Jim had never seen the 
likes of such a bird. 

On a backwater of the Mississippi 
River near LaCrosse, Wisconsin, H. 
A. Gessert of Janesville “couldn't 
believe his eyes” when, one day a 
couple of years ago he saw a red- 
colored teal cavorting about as 
though there were nothing unusual 
about his brilliant coloration. 

Merrill Smerz wasn’t quite sure 


that his eyes had not gone back on 
Ducks captured in one of the Commission’s Clover-leaf type live traps. The birds are driven y g 


into the narrow catching pen portion of the trap where they can be removed by hand through him when he spotted a group of ten 
trap door. red ducks sporting about the waters 





Biologist Les Libby scatters grain in shallow water around trap to 
lure in waterfowl. 
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of a river just out of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

The three incidents were not iso- 
lated cases for from eight states and 
three Canadian provinces have come 
reports of red, green, and yellow 
duck sightings— almost fifty indi- 
vidual reporis to date. Undoubtedly 
a great many more people spotted 
the unusual appearing waterfowl! but 
did not report the fact to wildlife 
authorities. Enough returns have 
been received however to offer a 
great deal of encouragement to Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission biologists who conceived 
of the plan that put the flashy 
plumaged quackers on the loose in 
the Atlantic and Mississippi flyways. 

Most sportsmen are aware of the 
waterfowl banding program that has 
been carried on for a good many 
years by Federal and State conser- 
vation agencies in an effort to learn 
facts regarding the migratory habits 
and other facets of behavior of our 
migratory waterfowl. Much interest- 
ing and useful information has been 
gained through the operation of the 
banding program but it does have 
definite limitations. For one thing, 
the percentage of band returns has 
been very small. Another drawback 
is that it may be years before an 
individual band is recovered, assum- 
ing that it is eventually returned. 
Unless the bird again comes to hand 
either by virtue of being retrapped 
by wildlife workers or killed and 
reported by hunters, the bird fur- 
nishes little or no information of 
value in formulating a comprehen- 
sive picture regarding the contin- 
ent’s waterfowl populations. Since 
most band returns are from birds 
killed by hunters, it is only during 
the fall and winter months that most 
of the information is obtained, heav- 
ily weighting the data thus gathered 
in favor of those months. 


When biologists Bill Jennings and 
Frank Winston were assigned to 
work on Florida’s Federal Aid spon- 
sored waterfowl project in the fall 
of 1953, they pondered over methods 
by which they could more readily 
obtain information regarding the 
movement of the birds within the 
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Sightings of dyed ducks have been reported from areas indicated by symbols on the map 
above. Each banding station, indicated by individual symbol on the map, was assigned a 
particular color — red, green, or yellow. 


boundaries of the state many ques- 
tions were unanswered. Would wa- 
terfowl in the habit of using a par- 
ticular area be able to shift readily 
when adverse conditions rendered 
that particular habitat no longer 
tenable? Where do Florida’s winter- 
ing waterfowl go when they hit 
northward in the spring? Questions 
such as these are basic in planning 
successful waterfowl management 
programs. 

Frank and Bill hit upon the idea 
of coloring live-trapped ducks with 
dye so that various segments of the 
state’s winter population of birds 
could be identified. Since Frank had 
used dye in marking other birds for 
study, that portion of the project 
became his responsibility. 

After a good deal of experimenta- 
tion, a suitable dye formula was 
compounded from a mixture of ace- 


tic acid, alcohol, water, and analine 
dye powder. During the first sea- 
son of operation, some 500 ducks, 
mainly blue-winged teal, with some 
lesser scaup, pintail, shoveler, and 
black ducks were trapped on the 
west side of Lake Okeechobee. The 
ducks were banded with the con- 
ventional numbered aluminum bands 
as well as treated with the red dye. 
Birds thus marked are readily spot- 
ted from the ground and even more 
so from the air. The added color 
does not disturb normal behavior 
of the species. 

So successful did the first year’s 
test dyeing turn out that similar ef- 
forts have been devoted to the work 
each year since the 1953-54 season. 
Crews operate in three different 
sections of the state; Lake Okeecho- 
bee in south Florida, Gainesville in 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


the central part of the state, and Ti- 
tusville on the east coast. Each of 
the stations has been assigned a 
code color, thus ducks taken at 
Okeechobee are dyed red, those at 
Titusville, yellow, and those from 
Gainesville, green. The U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service which clears 
projects concerned with migratory 
birds has okeyed the three colors 
for the exclusive use of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
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Detailed records are kept on each bird banded. 
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Mallard drake has numbered aluminum tag clamped on leg prior to release. Information gained 
from band returns is important in formulating management plans. 


mission. It is obvious that if other 
states should get into the act by 
dyeing birds with the same colors, 
the resultant confusion would yield 
no information of value to anyone. 
The Florida operation is presently 
limited to six species; green-winged 
teal, blue-winged teal, baldpate, pin- 
tail, ringneck and lesser scaup. Flor- 
ida is the logical point for the dye- 
ing operation for, according to the 
figures obtained during the nation- 
wide midwinter inventory in Janu- 
ary, it is apparent that from a third 
to one half of the Atlantic flyway’s 
duck population winters in Florida. 


By the time all but a few late de- 
parting stragglers have started their 
northward movement late in March, 
it is hoped that some two thousand 
birds will be sporting new paint 
jobs of brilliant hue as a souvenir 
of their winter’s soujourn in the 
Sunshine State. 


Wildlife technicians in the Atlan- 
tic and Mississippi flyway states 
have been alerted to be on the look- 
out for the dyed ducks. Outdoors- 
men can render a valuable service 
to the cause of wildlife management 


by reporting sightings of colored 


waterfowl to the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida. Reports to be of 
maximum value should be as com- 
plete as possible and should give 


the species (if determined) and 
number of dyed ducks observed, 
where seen, and the date sighted. 

The findings of the Florida study 
go far beyond the boundaries of any 
single state for the responsibility of 
managing the nation’s waterfowl is 
vested in everyone of us who enjoys 
the privilege of going afield in quest 
of the wily webfoot. @ 





Biologist Les Libby releases newly banded 
mallard. 
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Eastern Bobwhite, Colinus virgin- 
1anus virginianus. 


Florida Bobwhite, Colinus virginia- 
nus floridanus. 

There are two subspecies of quail 
in Florida, the Eastern bobwhite and 
the Florida bobwhite. The latter is 
considerably smaller and darker 
than the former. The eastern bob- 
white averages about six ounces in 
weight whereas the related form av- 
erages an ounce less. 

The Eastern bobwhite is found in 
the northern and northwestern parts 
of the state, roughly north of a line 
drawn across the state from St. Au- 
gustine on the east to Cedar Key on 
the west. The lower portion of the 
state is inhabited by the Florida 
bobwhite. There is a considerable 
overlap in the ranges and the birds 
intermix freely where they both fre- 
quent the same range. The life his- 
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tory of both birds is essentially the 
same. 


Quail remain in coveys_ until 
spring when there is a_ gradual 
breakup of the flocks. As courtship 
begins in earnest, pairs or trios tend 
to wander away only to reassemble 
in coveys at night to roost. In north 
Florida, covey breakup usually be- 
gins around March 15, but may not 
be complete until May 1. In the 
southern part of the state it can be 
expected to occur three or four 
weeks earlier. 


Normally there are 15 per cent 
more cocks than hens. These “bach- 
elor” cocks are doomed to a lonely 
summer. Their “bob-white” calls are 
commonly heard well into the sum- 
mer months. 


The bobwhite is a monogamous 
bird. Once mated he remains a de- 
voted husband and father until nest- 





ing is completed and the chicks 
reared. 


The hen normally begins egg lay- 
ing as soon as the nest is completed. 
It takes her from 15 to 20 days to 
lay the average clutch of 14 eggs. 
Incubation is usually performed by 
the hen but the cock may share 
these duties. If the hen is killed 
while incubating, the cock completes 
the task. By the twenty-third day 
after incubation begins, the chicks 
emerge from the shell. 


Nesting season in north Florida 
runs from about May 1 to October 
1, with the peak in June and July. 
In south Florida nesting is two to 
four weeks earlier. If the first eggs 
are destroyed the birds will continue 
to renest until late in the summer 
or until they are successful in bring- 
ing off a brood. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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By the first of November most of 
the foods that comprised the sum- 
mer diet become scarce. The pro- 
tective ground cover that has offer- 
ed so much security has died off. 
The birds are forced to wander to 
find security and happier hunting 
grounds. During this wandering the 
bonds that united the family circle 
are broken. Many of the now mature 
birds join other vagabond birds. This 
continues until suitable habitat is 
found and large winter coveys organ- 
ized. This movement, known as the 
“fall shuffle,” is very evident in Flor- 
ida. 

Eastern Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo 
silvestris. 

Florida Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo 
osceola. 

There are two subspecies of wild 
turkey in Florida, the Eastern turkey 
inhabiting the northern portion of 
the state, and a more vividly colored 
south Florida sub-species, the Flor- 
ida turkey. The two are somewhat 
intermixed, and nearly all Florida 
turkeys are mixed to some extent 
with domestic strains. The Big Cy- 
press Swamp contains the most 
nearly pure wild stock of any other 
area in the state. 

The mating season of the turkey 
in Florida runs from January into 
March with most activity during 
February. Gobblers tend to range 
alone at this period, strutting dur- 
ing the early morning hours and 
calling new mates from the forest. 
Mating generally occurs between 
daylight and nine o’clock in the 
morning, the procedure is repeated 
until each mature gobbler has mated 
several hens. First year gobblers 
usually do not mate. 

Unlike the model parent bobwhite 
male, turkey gobblers very seldom 
take an interest in their mates or 
young after the mating season. 

The hen makes a very crude nest 
—little more than the depression 
caused by the weight of her body— 
in a well hidden spot near some 
opening like a trail or old woods 
road, and preferably within a few 
hundred yards of water. She lays 
at the average rate of one egg each 
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one and a half days. During this 
time she feeds less and less with her 
flock as her clutch of eggs grows, 
until finally she seeks her food alone 
near the nest. She continues to roost 
with the flock however until the 
actual incubation period of 28 days 
begins. Once they begin to pip, all 
the young are hatched within a 24 
hour period. 

As the eggs near the hatching 
time, the hen becomes more and 
more reluctant to leave her nest, 
until just before hatching, an in- 
truder can almost step on her. Con- 
tinued intrusion will force her to 
abandon her nest, and early during 
laying a single discovery will some- 
times result in permanent abandon- 
ment. For this reason, a minimum 
of disturbance must be maintained 
to insure a sucessful turkey nest- 
ing. 4 

Floods and fires take terrific toll 
of turkey nests, a toll never replac- 
ed by occasional late nesting or re- 
nesting. Before the young chicks 
learn to fly, at about two weeks, 
many of them are lost through ex- 
posure, accident, or predation. Most 
chicks which survive the first six 
weeks will mature. 

Through spring and summer 
young turkeys usually run with their 
mother hen. Several groups may 
combine to form a large flock. As 
they mature, where there are plenty 
of turkeys, the birds tend to break 


up into exclusive age and sex groups. 


Where turkeys are scarce they may 
be found in all sorts of mixtures. 
Gobblers tend to form average 


flocks of not more than five birds, 


hens and young about 18 birds, un- 
til winter. With winter, mature 
males tend to run alone, change 
range, and become antagonistic to- 
ward each other until after mating 
season. 

Florida Crane, Grus canadensis pra- 

tensis. 

The Florida crane is a large wad- 
ing bird about the size of the Great 
Blue Heron. The forehead and 
crown are bare and reddish in color. 
The white chin and throat contrasts 
with the rest of the body which is, 
for the most part, a smoke gray. 


The food of the Florida crane is 
mainly vegetable in nature. The 
flesh is highly palatable. For this 
reason, the Florida crane was once 
eagerly sought as game. The species 
has enjoyed the protection of both 
Federal as well as state laws for 
many years and at the present time 
seems in no immediate danger of 
extinction. 


The bird is most commonly seen 
about the open prairie country but 
now and again is sighted in the 
savannas in the cypress marshes 
about Lake Trafford and other sim- 
ilar locations. 


The Kissimmee Prairie in the 
south central part of the state is the 
present day stronghold of the species, 
although individuals or small groups 
may be encountered elsewhere. Once 
frequenting the entire state, they 
are presently seldom seen in the 
northern and northwestern sections. 


BAY COUNTY CLUB 
(Continued from Page 9) 


not just to kill a deer, but to really 
enjoy the great outdoors, the camp- 
ing atmosphere, and the general ex- 
citement that goes with the outing. 
The word “Game hog” is never used 
in and around this camp. If we know 
a man is a game hog and breaks 
game regulations, we just don’t take 
him into the club. Some members 
come over here year after year and 
never have killed a deer, but they 
know some other member will make 
a kill and they will get to enjoy a 
venison steak anyway. For, you see, 
it is the club policy that any member 
or guest bagging a deer shall be en- 
titled to the choice quarter, head 
and hide, and the remainder shall 
belong to the camp to be consumed 
during the rest of the hunting sea- 
son. By having this by-law it isn’t 
necessary for every member to beat 
his brains out in order to have deer 
on the table.” 


Curtis McCall continued, “God 
will provide, so why should we de- 
stroy something that He put here 
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on earth just in order for us to say, 
‘T killed a deer’. Every member 
would like to kill a deer, but if he 
doesn’t he still goes home happy 
and contented with the thought that 
next year will be another season. 
He has something to look forward 
to all year long.” 

I asked the club president to ex- 
plain about all the deer hounds I 
had seen in the long dog pens. “That 
drops back to one of our by-laws. 
The master of the hounds shall have 
the sole right to use such dogs as he 
sees fit and to reject any dog re- 
gardless of ownership. The club 
looks after and takes care of all 
members’ dogs during the hunting 
season if they have been accepted 
by the master of the hounds.” 

I interrupted to ask if there was 
any safety in fire arms practice. The 
president said, ““Yes, our by-laws are 
written something in this manner. 
No person under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor shall be permitted 
in any hunt. Also, all guns must 


be emptied of shells and deposited 
in a designated place while in camp 
and shall not be handled except to 
be cleaned. The by-laws are written 
so that all members must practice 
the common laws of safety and all 
state and federal game laws and to 
cooperate with forest rangers and 
wildlife officers.” 

I was curious to know if there 
were deer killed the first day of the 
hunting season every year. McCall 
replied, “No, there have been sev- 
eral years that the club was not for- 
tunate enough to make a kill the 
first day. However, I’m almost will- 
ing to gamble that since there has 
been an estimate of 10,000 on the 
reservation this season, there will 
be a deer hanging from that tree by 
9:30 tomorrow morning. Anyway, 
we'll wait and see.” 

The old fashioned dinner bell 
rang about 4:30 Saturday morning, 
and the ham and eggs were surely 
welcome that time of day. Due to 
the fog we didn’t get on our deer 





stands until about 6:00 am. I was 
placed on the end stand next to a 
seventeen year old boy named Ger- 
ald Pledger. His father, a retired 
postmaster, was on the other side of 
him. The first deer sighted came in 
shooting range in front of Gerald. 
He blasted and made a dead eye 
shot right through the deer’s heart. 
We all ran to the knocked down deer 
and decided to get him back and see 
if we couldn’t be first with the kill. 
By the time we got the deer tagged 
and registered at the Jackson For- 
est Station, it was 8:00 a.m. The 
buck weighed one hundred twenty 
pounds and had eight points. We ar- 
rived back at the BAY COUNTY 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB lodge short- 
ly after nine o’clock and hung up 
the deer. The club president was 
sure right in making his prediction, 
even though it was the youngest 
hunter in the crowd who made the 
first official kill for the BAY COUN- 
TY SPORTSMEN’S CLUB for the 
1957 deer season. @ 








GAMBUSIA 


IM FROM THE 
U.S. STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


By McGREGOR SMITH, JR. 


T= ARRIVAL OF A water-filled plastic bag labeled 
“Rare Fish” at the New York Aquarium didn’t 
turn out to be much of a scientific discovery, but it 
was a grand homecoming for the fish. 

Donn E. Rosen, a scientist for the aquarium’s ge- 
netics laboratory, was anticipating the difficult job of 
identifying some rare specimens. 

The finger-long fish had been recently scooped out 
of a swamp in the Belgium Congo and flown to America 
for Rosen to see. 

One look was all he needed. 

Here fresh from the Congo were lively specimens 
of Gambusia affinis—better known by Florida “crack- 
ers” as a “top-minnow” or “pussygut.” 

Rosen was disappointed at having his rare fish turn 
out to be one of the most common minnows in the 
southeast United States. But the incident called atten- 
tion to the fact that old pussygut has recently come 
into his own as one of our best good will ambassadors. 

His mission: to eat mosquitoes, especially the larvae 
of the malaria-carrying Anophales mosquito. 

Pussygut, at present, is America’s best ally in an 
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all-out war against the mosquito in approximately 70 
countries. 

He even furnishes his own reinforcements. Once 
transplanted to his destination his family multiplies 
rapidly, and one pair of fish can fill a foreign swamp 
with thousands of mosquito-hungry little pussyguts in 
a few months. This, of course, disqualifies him from 
ever rating very high as a rare fish. 

But his rapid spread through some tropic areas has 
caught a few foreign fish experts off guard, and they 
occasionally call on Rosen to identify some unusual 
fish that turns out to be Gambusia affinis—pussygut, 
to you. © 








LOOK JIM—LISTEN JIM 
(Continued from Page 21) 


impossible.” 

He doesn’t move. 

He tells me, “Mine fit. They are 
warm and comfortable. Whatever is 
wrong is undoubtedly your fault.” 

My voice reflects this blow to my 
pride. 

I say, “Jim. Jim! My fault? My 
fault that these miserable things are 
the wrong size, and simply will not 
fit over my shoes? My fault that 

His tone is weary as he interrupts. 

He tells me, “Take your shoes off. 
Take the damned things off. They 
aren’t needed. The boots go on over 
the socks.” 

He turns back to the gun and 
gives it a savage wrench. 

I dress in silence, determined to 
overlook his breach of etiquette in 
speaking so nastily. 

Pretty soon I am dressed as he 
is, vest, jacket, boots, red plaid 
shirt and all. I pick up my gun 
and walk over to where Jim is pull- 
ing an old boat from under some 
weeds and muttering to himself. It 
is evident that some subtle diplo- 
macy is needed here. Tact. Make 
him feel good. 

I say, “Pretty clever, Jim, leaving 
that boat hidden this way. You sure 
know all the tricks all right, old 
buddy. You certainly are smart, 
Jim, old pal. I can’t think of anyone 
I'd rather go with than you!” 

He tells me, “I can!” 

I say, “Who, Jim?” 

He tells me, “Anybody!” 

I laugh politely, but, frankly, I 
don’t think it’s much of a joke, es- 
pecially when he delivers it with 
such a straight face. 

I say, “Can I help?” 

He tells me, “Yeah. Go bring the 
motor. It’s on the back seat.” 

I go get the motor and bring it 
to where Jim stands, all ready to 
shove off. 

He smiles at me. Real friendly 
like. 

He tells me, “I want to shake your 


hand!” 
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I say, “Sure Jim. But why?” 


He tells me, “I didn’t think you 
could do it. You brought a three 
hundred and forty-six dollar motor 
all the way from that station wagon 
over to here, and nothing went 
wrong. You actually did it. All by 
yourself. Shake!” 


I have a feeling he is making an- 
other of his pointless jokes, but 
rather than refuse and _ possibly 
make him mad, I stick out my hand. 


I say, “Sure Jim.” 


That is what I say, although 
chances are, even if you are stand- 
ing right next to me you will not 
get to hear me say it, as it is most 
certainly drowned out by Jim’s 
screaming. For what happens is that 
when I reach out to shake I am 
obliged to let go of the motor, which 
is very poorly built anyway, if you 
want my opinion, and unbalanced 
too, as it slips out of my other hand 
and nudges Jim’s foot. Since it 
weighs a little over sixty pounds, 
chances are it is quite a hefty nudge 
at that, and there may be some 
slight excuse for the way he is 
hopping around and howling and 
holding his foot and swearing at 
me, and shaking his fist and cursing, 
although, personally, it is my belief 
that if a man is going duck hunting 
he should be prepared for an occa- 
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Zeg¢by. 


“How about you? How about the bamboo rod 
you bought last week? And the 30-horse- 
power outboard before that? And the 





sional unavoidable accident or two 
and not make such a fuss if some- 
thing happens that can’t be helped. 

But Jim doesn’t seem to see it 
that way. 

His language is very bad. 

In fact I never hear anybody 
carry on like this in my whole life. 
It goes on for two, maybe three 
minutes at a clip, getting wilder and 
fancier each time, and then, when 
I think he can’t possibly have an- 
other remark left in him, he looks 
me square in the eye and his face 
gets frantic and he starts up again. 

Revolting. 

Finally I decide enough is too 
much. I pick up the shotgun he has 
brought along for me and plant my- 
self firmly in the bow of the boat. 
My back is towards him, ignoring 
the childish tantrum. I figure this 
should be a broad enough hint that 
I wish to be on my way. 

Sure enough it works. The nasty 
Niagara cuts off in midflow, and I 
wait for the sputter of the motor. 

I wait some more. 

After a while I wait some more. 

A few seconds later, when there 
is still nothing but silence, I twist 
around on the seat and discover a 
most upsetting situation. 

There stands my buddy Jim, the 
shotgun held loosely in his hand. 

Its barrel is pointed loosely my 
way. 

His finger hangs loosely in the 
trigger guard. 

It twiches occasionally. 

He seems to be staring at a spot 
on my hunting vest. 

I say, “Jim?” 

It is kind of weak. 

His eyes look vacant. There is an 
eerie half smile on his face, as 
if he is thinking very pleasant 
thoughts. 

I say, “Jim, buddy?” 

My throat suddenly feels dry and 
tight. 

He continues to gaze at my jacket, 
and smile that faraway smile. 

I say, “Jim, old pal?” 

It comes out a dull croak. 

His finger twitches spasmodically 
at the sound of my voice. His lips 
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move soundlessly. 

I say, “JIM!!” 

It comes out a scream. 

This time I seem to reach him. 

His eyes flutter and the blankness 
goes out of them. He shakes his 
head a time or two, as if to clear it, 
and while it is shaking, he sees the 
shotgun in his hand. The smile 
gives way to a puzzled frown, as if 
he can’t understand what he is 
doing holding it that way, loaded 
and with the safety off. I watch his 
gaze travel down the barrel and be- 
yond, to where it is pointing. Me. 

His eyes widen in disbelief as he 
realizes what he sees. 

I grin at him. Weakly. 

He tells me, “My Gosh!” 

I nod. Weakly. 

He tells me, “Oh my Gosh!” 

I nod. Weakly. 

He tells me, “Quick! Take the 
guns up to the car. Then take the 
shells out and — no, on second 








thought, just lay them down in the 
back. Gently. You understand?” 

I nod. Weakly. 

He tells me, “My Gosh!” 

All the way back, that’s all he 
can say. 

So that’s why I’m here, Mr. An- 
ders. It is evident my buddy Jim is 
having some kind of difficulty and 
it unhinges his mind so severely 
there for a while that he imagines 
I am his wife, or whomever it is he 
hates so bad. But, of course, when 
I call his name and he snaps out of 
it and sees what he almost does to 
one of his best friends, why he is 
a very worried man. 

Well, this all happens two weeks 
ago, and since that time I haven’t 
seen Jim even once. Each time I 
phone, his wife tells me he is vaca- 
tioning in Guadalcanal. Well, if that 
is what he wants her to believe, it 
is certainly all right with me, al- 
though to tell the truth, how he can 





make her believe that he can afford 
to go to Guadalcanal on his pay is 
beyond me. And, besides, there’s 
nothing in Guadalcanal. 

No, I believe something has driv- 
en him mad, and as his good friend, 
I cannot stand idly by and let him 
crack up this way. 

Something must be done, so here 
is what I propose. 

You draw up a list of the neces- 
sary items we'll need, everything 
from tents to mosquito netting, and 
I’ll foot the bill for a vacation for 
Jim and me. We'll go to the Belgian 
Congo for some real big game, the 
kind Jim’s always said he’d like — 
hey! Mr. Anders! Mr. Anders! 

Come back here! Where are you 
going? 

Sheriff? 

And leave the store unattended? 
Mr. Anders, you . 

Well, I'll be! 

This town is full of screwballs! © 
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Photo by Dave Webb 


DOE WITH BUCK FEVER?? Elmer Fussell, Polk City hunter, downed 

this 115-pound seven pointer during the recent deer season. To his 

surprise he discovered the animal was a doe. Wildlife Officer S. A. 

Rogers verified Fussell’s kill as a definitely uncommon antlered doe 

and related that tooth examination placed the rarity in the three to 
three and one-half year old group. 
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Photo by Jim Reed 





BEST YET ON OCALA. Hunters on the Ocala National Forest har- 
vested a total of 727 deer and 7 bear for the highest seasonal kill 
since the management area was established. Phil Land, 16-year old 
Ocala hunter, hit the jackpot with the 170-pound bear he displays in 


the photo above plus a nice eight point buck. 
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By DENVER 


URING THIS NEW YEAR of 1958, I 
D hope that in your planning you 
see fit to include Conservation. Per- 
haps you plan this year to compete 
for the title of “Outstanding Junior 
Conservationist of 1958.” Maybe 
you plan to be a better club member 
or officer. Whatever you plan, re- 
member that “Conservation Bene- 
fits Everyone” and include it as 
part of this year’s projects. 

If any of you have intentions of 
entering the contest for the Junior 
Conservationist of 1957, please send 
in all your points accumulated be- 
tween January 1, 1957, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. Send in your grand 
total for the number of years you 
have been working on projects. Sep- 
arate your yearly points; that is, 
1955 — 14,000 points; 1956 — 12,000 
points; 1957 — 30,000 points. Grand 
totals indicate the rank which you 
have earned. In the case above the 
grand total would be 56,000 points. 

The following ranks may be earn- 
ed by Junior Conservation Club 
members completing the conserva- 
tion projects in our Merit Point 
System. The series of projects in- 
cludes 125 different projects. Ranks: 
Ranger, 10,000 points; Forester, 30,- 
000 points; Chief Ranger, 45,000 
points; Chief Forester, 60,000 
points; Junior Conservationist, 75,- 
000 points; Junior Wildlife Officer, 
100,000 points. 


As you have no doubt noticed, 
two new ranks have been added. 
They are the ranks of Chief Ranger 
and Chief Forester. For compari- 
son, the old and the new systems 
are shown below: 


Previous: Points: Now In Effect: 


10,000 Ranger 
30,000 Forester 
Chief 


Ranger 
Forester 
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Jr. Conservationist 45,000 Ranger 
Chief 
60,000 Forester 
Junior 
Conserva- 
75,000 vationist 
Junior 
Wildlife 
100,000 Officer 
At the present time, three boys in 
the State of Florida have received 
the title of Junior Wildlife Officer. 
They are: Phil Alexander of Miami, 
Lloyd Johnson of Miami, and David 
Laird of Ocala. Formal presenta- 
tions of the special insignia will be 


made as soon as possible. 


Jr. Wildlife 
Officer 


1958 Directory 


We are at the present time busy 
compiling the new 1958 Directory 
of Affiliated Clubs of the Florida 
Junior Conservation Club League. 
If you have any changes in your 
officers, meeting places, advisors, 
addresses, etc., please notify the 
Ocala Office, 205 West Adams 
Street, Ocala, Florida. As soon as 
this Directory is completed, each 
club will receive a copy. 


1958 Summer Camping 


Yes, the 1958 Summer Encamp- 
ment is just ahead of us, and not 
too far away, we might add. Your 
parents within the next month or so 
will be receiving forms for your 
camp reservations. Remind them 
that the sooner the reservation is 
sent in, the more certain you are of 
a place at camp. 

The schedule for 1958 has been 
completed and is as follows: 

Girl Scout Train- 


June 1-7 ing Week for 
Adults 
Wildlife Camp 


for Girl Scouts 


June 8-21 from the Land 
O’ Lakes Coun- 
cil 

June 22-28 All- Girls Week, 
ages 10-16 

Boys, one - Week 

June 29-July 5 period, ages 8- 

12 
Boys, two-week 

July 6-19 period, ages 8- 

12 
Boys, one-week 

July 20-26 period, ages 13- 

1 i 
Boys, one - week 

July 27-Aug. 2 period, ages 8- 

12 
Boys, one - week 

August 3-9 period, ages 8- 

12 
Boys, one - week 


Aug.10-Aug. 16 period, ages 8- 


12 


For the first time this year, we 
are experimenting with one two- 
week period. Quota for the two- 
week period will be 125 boys be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 12. If the 
response for this two-week camping 
session is popular, there is a pos- 
sibility of an additional two-week 
period. 


Applications for camp reservation 
will be sent only to those on our 
mailing list. Our mailing list in- 
cludes all those who attended the 
1957 Encampment at the Youth 
Conservation Camp. I would sug- 
gest that other interested parents 
reading this write immediately re- 
questing an application to 205 West 
Adams Street, Ocala, Florida. 


Notes From My Desk 


At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Youth Conserva- 
tion League, held at Lake Eaton, 
several important items were dis- 
cussed. 


A workshop for crafts in outdoor 
education was discussed and a po- 
tential site for Children’s Museum 
was surveyed, as well as a site for 
an All-Florida Zoo at Camp. Con- 
siderable conversation was also 
given to the possibilities of estab- 
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lishing another camp in south Flor- 
ida. The Board of Directors talked 
about possible sites. The Everglades 
was one of the preferred sites. A 
drawing of where to wear your in- 
signia was recommended by the 
Board. 

The Board also nominated the 
following members for directors in 
the state: 

District 1— Myra Kohne, Clear- 
water (Clearwater Jr. Conserva- 
tion Club), Butch Rogers, St. 
Petersburg (Jr. Rod and Gun 
Club); District 2—Everitt Russell, 
Shady Grove (Junior Conservation 
Club), Rufus Blanton, Shady Grove 
(Junior Conservation Club); Dis- 
trict 3 — Tommy Etheridge, Pan- 
ama City (Bay County Boys Con- 
servation Club), Sue Johnson, Pan- 
ama City (All Girls Conservation 
Club); District 4 — Gary White, 
Hialeah (Jr. Everglades Conserva- 
tion Squadron), Sam Higgins, Ft. 
Lauderdale (Junior Conservation 
Club of Broward County); District 
o—Earl DeBary, Ocala (Deane Ma- 
ther Jr. Wildlife Club), Mike Bays, 
Leesburg (Leesburg Jr. Wildlife 
Club). 

These names have been placed on 
a ballot and sent to each club within 
the League. We hope to be able to 
announce winners in the next is- 
sue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAG- 
AZINE. One representative will be 
chosen from each district, so as to 
have one delegate from each section 
of Florida. 

At this Board Meeting, David 
Laird of Ocala submitted his resig- 
nation as State League Secretary. 
Chairman John Collins of Stuart, 
appointed Johnny Hutto, who is 
from Bartow, as Secretary to fill 
the vacancy until the next annual 
election. 

The Board also approved the 
hiring of cabin aids or junior coun- 
selors to assist in the summer camp- 
ing program for 1958. Two new ad- 
ditional ranks were introduced to 
the Merit Point System. These were 
Chief Ranger and Chief Forester. 


Club News 
Shady Grove Junior Conservation 
Club—We have just received this 
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list of new officers from the Shady 
Grove Junior Conservation Club: 
President, Everitt Russell; Vice Pres- 
ident, Bob Whidden; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Rufus Blanton; and Re- 
porter, Joe Steen. 

Stuart Junior Conservation Club 
—The newly re-activated Junior 
Conservation Club in Stuart seems 
to be coming along very well. We 
understand that they have planned 
a camping trip and turkey shoot. 
Their first turkey shoot which was 
held on Thanksgiving Day was very 
successful, according to Robert 
Routa, Secretary for the club. 

The Palatka Junior Wildlife Club 
—The Palatka Junior Wildlife Club 
has nicknamed itself the Panthers. 
This club is very interested in join- 
ing the League and are preparing 
their charter. 

Junior Everglades Conservation 
Squadron — During the past year 
this club has fallen down consider- 
ably, but is now active. Tom Ma- 
whinney has been appointed tempor- 
ary President with Gary White as 
Secretary and Billy Lyle as Treas- 
urer. 

Halifax Jr. Hunting and Fishing 
Club—We understand that this club 
has completed its charter and is 
now having it filed with the Judge 
of the Circuit Court. 


Don’t forget, if you need any help 
or materials from this office, please 
write and tell us. @ 





“Burton's Fish Market just called; you left 
your billfold on the counter.” 


dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


>" THE OPPORTUNITY, will ani- 
mals instinctively balance their 
own diets to fill their nutritive re- 
quirements? Or are they no smarter 
than humans who eat the things 
they like the best. 


In Swift’s Nutritional Research 
Kennels in the heart of the bustling 
Chicago stock yards, a group of ded- 
icated researchers in animal nutri- 
tion have made exhaustive studies 
to find out. Swift manufactures dog 
food -- and their approach to dog 
feeding could be much different if 
the dogs could be depended upon to 
act as their own dietitians. 


And what are the findings? 


“Well, first of all,” says Dr. H. E. 
Robinson, director of research, “we 
found that no dog can select as 
good a diet as we can select for him. 
And secondly, if we offer him food 
that he likes very much and food 
that he needs very much but doesn’t 
like, he will fill up on the food he 
likes and seldom touch the food he 
doesn’t like.” 

Their experience, however, seems 
to indicate that given foods that 
they like equally well, dogs -- and 
rats, too -- will tend to select the 
foods they need, though not always 
in exactly the right proportion. 

In actual tests, these researchers 
found that since most dogs like 
meat better than cereal products, 
they would eat meat exclusively if 
given an unlimited supply of both. 
However, if given their choice of 
meat or canned dog food made up of 
meat, grain and other needed foods, 
they would pass up even meat for 
the mixture. 

* * * 

Most novel dog in the news is an 
Ibiza hound, which is being touted 
as able to find, run and catch rabbits 
all by herself with no help from a 
human hunter. According to a story 
coming out of Lancaster, Ky., this 
dog is one of ten such hounds in the 


United States. © 
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PRINCE OF THE WOODLANDS 
(Continued from Page 13) 


havior. Certainly these bundles of 
leaves and twigs are one of the 
characteristic sights in the southern 
squirrel woods. 


As long as the food supply remains 
good within the vicinity of the den, 
the gray squirrel’s daily activities 
are usually limited to a radius of 
a few hundred yards. During seasons 
when the food supply is more limited, 
squirrels may forage as much as a 
mile away from the den. When the 
local food supply fails, squirrels may 
desert that particular part of the 
woods in favor of a locality where 
feed is more readily available. 


In Florida, young have been re- 
ported during every month of the 
year. Late winter and early spring 
months see by far the majority of 
the young brought forth. There is 
also a minor peak of litter birth in 
late August. The gestation period is 
approximately forty-four days. 


The number of young varies con- 
siderably, ranging from one or two 
up to six, with four to five the 
average. The quantity and quality 
of the food supply has an important 
bearing upon the litter size, the 
better the food supply the larger 
the average litter size. 








“You probably think I’m all thumbs, don’t 
you?” 
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The young are very small, hairless, 
and blind at birth. At about six 
weeks of age the young begin mov- 
ing about the home tree and soon 
gain strength and confidence to 
strike out on their own. Gray squir- 
rels attain their full size and weight 
when they are about two years of 
age, although mating activity is not 
uncommon among squirrels a year 


old. 


Acorns, hickory nuts, and other 
mast is preferred gray squirrel food 
and when these are abundant, the 
animals are seldom interested in 
other foods. During other times of 
the year, the gray displays a wide 
taste, eating many kinds of seeds, 
fruits, leaves, shoots, roots, buds, 
tender shoots, fungi, tubers, insects 
and their larvae and pupae. The 
nests of various birds are sometimes 
raided by foraging squirrels and 
both eggs and young have reportedly 
been eaten. When corn or peanut 
fields are located close to good forest 
cover, squirrels sometimes take ad- 
vantage of these crops to supple- 
ment their normal diet. 


Squirrels will take surface water 
if it is available but seem to be 
able to do nicely without it if 
circumstances require. Bones and 
the shed antlers of deer are not 
infrequently gnawed by squirrels, 
evidently for the calcium contained. 
Charcoal is sometimes eaten, evi- 
dently to supply a nutritional defi- 
ciency of some sort. 


The main natural enemies of the 
gray squirrel include various hawks, 
owls and tree climbing snakes. At 
certain seasons of the year, in the 
fall for example when there is a 
heavy drop of acorns and other mast 
crops, ground foraging squirrels are 
subject to predation by foxes and 
bobcats. Actually, losses to the total 
population from these predators is 
relatively minor. Nocturnal hunting 
habits of the owls makes it likely 
that these birds of prey catch rela- 


tively few grays. Actually, although 
it is not widely known, gray squir- 
rels are active to some extent after 
dark, and especially on moonlight 
nights. 


Gray squirrels are generally 
speaking most active during the 
early morning, for the first two or 
three hours after dawn. There is 
usually a lull during mid-day and 
another flurry of activity in the last 
hour or two of daylight. 


The fur of the gray squirrel, 
beautiful though it is, has no com- 
mercial value. The squirrel fur gar- 
ments and trim offered by the fur- 
riers are, for the most part, from 
the pelts of a tufted-ear squirrel 
common to portions of northern 
Asia. 


To some, merely watching the 
antics of the nimble nutcrackers 
spices up a stroll through the wood- 
lands or city park. The pounds of 
meat in the pot represented by the 
one million plus squirrels that an- 
nually fall to Florida hunters is 
certainly not an unimportant consid- 
eration. Nor is the recreation pro- 
vided by hunting the cagey “cat” 
squirrel to be overlooked. All in all, 
the gray certainly is deserving of 
the honorary title, Prince of the 
Woodlands. @ 








“You caught it, all I can say is fish are bigger 
fools than I thought.” 
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Photo by Kunkel Aerial Surveys 


The Apopka selective poisoning operation attracted no little amount 
of attention as attested by the vehicles gathered at one of the land- 
ings on the lake shore. 


FOR BETTER FISHING 
(Continued from Page 18) 


8 to 10 hours, it required a great deal of cooperation 
from Commission personnel as well as from volunteers 
from sportsmen’s and civic groups. In addition to the 
spray plane, six air-boats and fourteen outboard pow- 
ered craft were used to lay out the poison. 


The actual operation began the morning of Novem- 
ber 4th, after a short delay occasioned by uncertain 
weather. A predicted cold front failed to materialize. 
Once the project was under way, the months of prepa- 
ration paid off in smoothness of operation. 


By late afternoon of the first day, the results of the 
rotenone treatment were still in doubt since only 
small threadfin shad were seen on the surface of the 
lake. The cool temperature was expected to slow down 
the appearance of the larger fish but at least some 
sign of distressed shad was expected. By late the fol- 
lowing day, Tuesday, there were still no signs of the 
gizzard shad. Many comments were heard about the 
complete failure of the operation. Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday morning however brought the sight 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 


Gizzard shad, the culprit in the decline of Lake Apopka’s once fabu- 
lous sport fishing. Selective poisoning is expected to remedy the 
situation. 


that was hoped for. Thousands of pounds of gizzard 
shad floated on the surface of the lake as far as one 
could see! The operation was a huge success! 


The final chapter of the Lake Apopka restoration 
story can be written only by the sportsmen the Com- 
mission sought to help. If once again they are able 
to fill their creels from a day’s fishing in Lake Apopka, 
the project will certainly be worthy of being deemed 
a success. 


The speckled perch fishing should show immediate 
improvement. By checking next spring, it will be de- 
termined if there are any small bass being naturally 
reproduced, and by taking creel census records during 
the interim, we will know further what effect this 
first shad removal has had on the existing fish popu- 
lations. If not enough small bass are found next spring, 
it is the intention to supplement the supply by the 
addition of fingerling stock from our hatcheries. 


The Commission has demonstrated quite effectively 
what can be done to improve fishing conditions. You, 
the sportsfisherman, must demonstrate how well it 
has succeeded. @ 





AND STILL CHAMPION 
(Continued from Page 15) 


keepers as I, while Eddie got the 
larger fish. But, even at that Eddie 
only caught two more bass which 
exceeded four pounds in size than 
me, and his catch of keepers wasn’t 
much better than half as good as 
mine, 

Incidentally, our experiments 
were conducted solely with under- 
water baits since I’ve discovered 
that size makes little difference in 
top-water artificials. Reason for this, 
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I’m convinced, is because fish strike 
primarily at the commotion of a 
noisey top-water lure rather than the 
actual bait itself, and when a floater 
is at rest the fish sees only that por- 
tion of the plug which is below the 
surface. 

So casting tackle is making a great 
comeback, but polished somewhat 
with the refinements of ultra-light 
tackle fishing. I’m glad, too, for there 
is nothing more thrilling than bat- 
tling an explosive bigmouth on light 
casting gear, nor is there anything 


more productive than fishing for 
bass with light tackle and miniature 
lures. Admittedly, place, time of day 
and retrieve play important roles 
in successful bass angling, but you’ll 
increase your chances by concen- 
trating on medium-size plugs, and 
on light tackle you'll have better 
chance of mastering your cast and 
putting your bait in limited areas 
consistently. 

Together the two add into heavy 
strings of bass and hours of top- 
drawer bass-fishing sport. @ 
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WHETHER you hunt, fish, or camp out 
without doing either, here’s an item that 
you'll find very practical and compact to 
carry. 

It’s L. L. Bean’s combination water- 
proof matchbox, compass and police-style 
signaling whistle. 

Made entirely of tough dark red plastic, 
the case seals a dozen or more kitchen 
matches in the watertight middle section, 
on which a threaded cap, housing the jew- 
eled compass, screws to a tight seal, and 
the other end of the case has the whistle 
moulded right into the plastic housing. 

FWFT&T considers the combination more 
of an emergency unit than an every day 
need; recommends that a small braided 
nylon cord be tied around the case and 
the whole affair carried pinned to an in- 
side pocket. 

It's a good idea to cut down on the 
number of matches carried in the center 
section and to substitute a small wax can- 
dle, like those used on birthday cakes. The 
candle is a definite aid in getting a quick 
fire in wet weather. 

Weight of the combination compass, 
match case and whistle is only 1% ounces; 
length is 41% inches. 

In essence, the compass will be ever- 
ready to show you the right direction, hav- 
ing a luminous dial for night reading; the 
waterproof match case section will pro- 
vide you with a fire, and the emergency 
whistle is loud enough to be heard a long 
distance. $2.27, postpaid, from L. L. Bean, 
Inc., Freeport, Maine. 








As pointed out in the illustrated feature, 
‘‘Those Busy Bees!’”, (July 1957 issue of 
FW), Florida leads the nation in the number 
of varieties of honey produced. 

Since then many inquiries have been re- 
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ceived by FLORIDA WILDLIFE and Florida 
retail honey outlets relative to the various 
and most popular flavors. Some have even 
come from rival California, a honey pro- 
ducing state in its own right. Most persons 
wish to try the different flavors and vote 
their own taste tests as to which one is the 
most delectable. 

To meet the demand, Webb’s City, St. 
Petersburg, one of the largest retail outlets 
for packaged honey products in Florida, has 
just announced special, postpaid prices on a 
wide choice of Florida honey flavors and 
packaging. 

You can order a box containing four one 
pound jars of Orange Blossom, Tupelo, Pal- 
metto and Gallberry flavors, or all four jars 
of the same flavor (be sure to specify your 
selection), for $2.85, postpaid to any point 
in the United States. 

For those who would like to have the 
Orange Blossom and Tupelo flavors in bulk 
packaging, Webb’s is offering choice of the 
following: 

5 Ib. Can of Orange Blossom Honey, 

Prepaid Shipment to any state __.$2.65 

5 |b. Jar of Orange Blossom Honey, 

with honey comb, Prepaid Ship- 
ment sto any: state =S. 05 3 $3.95 

5 Ib. Can of Tupelo Blossom Honey, 

Prepaid Shipment to any state __.$3.00 

FWFT&T has inspected and sampled the 
listed mail-aways and recommends them for 
quality and sanitary packaging. 

To order, address Honey Products De- 
partment, Webb’s City, Ninth Street, South, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, enclosing check or 
money order. No C.O.D. shipments can be 
made. 





FWFT&T knows that FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE’S Gun Editor believes that firearms 
that see frequent use and inspection often 
deteriorate less than those that are lightly 
oiled and set away without thought or at- 
tention until the next hunting season. 

Whatever your school of thought, own- 
ership of a firearm involves some inevitable 
degree of care and cleaning, and having 
the proper tools for the job will make the 
necessary chore easier to perform. 

There are a number of good gun clean- 
ing kits on the market, but few are really 
complete; of the latter category is the new 
Winchester gun cleaning kit, made for vari- 





ous calibers of rifles and shotgun gauges 
and housed in an oblong, lightweight plas- 
tic case with recesses for the kit’s com- 
ponent parts. 

Product of the makers of Winchester 
guns, the cleaning kit features a jointed 
style, aluminum-alloy cleaning rod, com- 
plete with both brass bristle brush and 
cleaning patch tip. Cleaning materials in- 
clude a bottle of Winchester bore-cleaning 
solvent, cloth patches of proper size and a 
can of the improved formula Winchester 
Gun oil. A clear plastic top fits over the 
whole layout. (While FWFT&T has not as 
yet had the Winchester gun cleaning kit 
fall open during transportation, it is rec- 
ommended that a strong rubber band be 
snapped around the kit’s middle to def- 
initely avoid that possibility. ) 

The cleaning kit can be had to fit rifles 
falling within the .22 to .270 caliber group, 
or for rifles of .30 caliber and above. The 
shotgun kits are less diversified; you have 
to purchase each for the particular gauge 


to be serviced. — 12 ga., 16 ga. or 20 
gauge. 

The rifle cleaning kit is $3.49; the 
shotgun cleaning kit $3.79. Expendable 


items can be replaced for less than a dollar 
each. 

Look for the kits where Winchester guns 
are sold. 





Among items of sports equipment con- 
sidered essential, most sportsmen include a 
pair of top quality hig-length boots of light- 
weight; duck hunters and surf fishermen 
find them especially useful. Wading fresh 
water fishermen use them a lot, too. 

However, to be practical, hip-length boots 
not only must be lightweight, and durably 
tough, but have soles that have sufficient 
friction tread to be definitely dependable 
during those climatic moments when you're 
wading a slick-bottom stream or bayou, 
casting from a slippery log or climbing a 
stream bank. 

FWFTGST likes the Tyer Ropeez hip- 
length, lightweight fishing boot, featuring 
soles of non-conductive, flexible, shock-ab- 
sorbent and durable, neoprene impregnated 
jute rope. The Tyer Ropeez boots come in 
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IT ALL 


DEPENDS ON YOU 


By A. D. ALDRICH, Director 


Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


Ts MAY WELL be a milestone year for Florida. 
There are numerous and often opposing develop- 
ments taking place. With the rapid exploitation and 
development of our resources there must be coordi- 
nation and understanding. 

Those who would profit by one form of exploitation 

must be mindful of the interests of others. There must 
be broad understanding, tolerance and sacrifices be- 
tween individuals, groups and agencies in the over-all 
program. 
_ We must recognize the natural beauties, character- 
istics and features of our land that have made it so 
appealing and desirable to so many people. Let us 
not despoil or destroy those qualities which are so 
attractive. 

We must demonstrate our patriotism and wisdom by 
assuming a conservative approach to our common ob- 
jectives. . 

We must recognize and accept the true value of our 
natural resources in their relation to mankind and his 
social, economic and spiritual welfare. These concepts 
must be recognized and included in our plans to grow 
and develop. 

The natural resources of Florida are our most valu- 
able commodity. They are also attractive to exploiters 
who are apt at turning them to personal gain for the 
proverbial fast dollar. 

During the year there has been much progress by 
way of inter-agency coordination. There is developing 
the necessary understanding of unity in our over-all 
progress. 

There is need for expanded and extended liaison 
between state departments and between state and 
Federal agencies. We are becoming aware of the need 





for social security on a national basis. We may well 
be facing the crucial time when by our wisdom and 
our actions and courage we will rise or fall as a nation. 

There are forces and influences being exerted which 
point the way to security. National and State legisla- 
tion recognizing the soil, water, forest, and wildlife as 
the basis of our wealth is being planned. 

This concept will be incorporated in developments 
of land and water resources. 

The value of outdoor recreation as the tangible in- 
fluence that captures and maintains man’s interest in 
his environment is being recognized. These interests 
need to be developed and strengthened through edu- 
cational and participating programs for the common 
good and practiced by all the people. 

If we value these things and recognize our respon- 
sibilities and obligations to our state we must teach 
appreciation, sportsmanship, fair play and be mindful 
of the fact that more people must be served on less as 
time goes on. 

We must observe the rules which are designed to 
help people share with others the privilege we have 
experienced so bountifully. There must be order and 
tolerance in our individual ways of expressing our 
recreational pleasures afield. 

The burden of responsibility for production and pro- 
tection of wildlife cannot be carried alone by our 
agency with such limited means as the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. We can provide the 
program and prepare the plans but the extent of this 
success lies entirely with the public. There will need to 
be a general desire on the part of all the people for a 
balanced and long range wildlife economy before such 
can be assured. @ 








two models — the insulated type and the 
non-insulated type. For Florida use, the 
latter is preferable, since the ‘’Korean boot 
type’ air insulation is primarily for cold 
climate use. 

In respect to their construction, examin- 
ation shows that the neoprene impregnated 
rope sole is vulcanized to the boot’s upper 
construction and is bonded with a _ full- 
length gum sole, to eliminate water absorp- 
tion and to make the boot truly leakproof 
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at the seams. 


Combine the Tyler Ropeez boots with a 
crisscross, over-the-shoulder boots’ harness, 
for maximum comfort. A harness keeps boot 
tops in position and does not pull on the 
wearer like belt straps do. L. L. Bean, Free- 
port, Maine, markets a sporting boot har- 
ness, made of webbing, with brass rings and 
heavy plastic rubber connecting straps. 
FWFT&T recommends it highly. Price is 
$1.60 postpaid. 


The Tyer Ropeez hig-length, rope soled 
boots reaail for $22.95 in the uninsulated 
model for men, and $26.95 for the men’s 
insulated model. All listings are forest green 
in color, have adjustable inside leg harness 
and outside straps. 

In Florida stores, or on direct order from 
Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
































(Continued from Preceding Page) 

FLORIDA weather is blessed with more 
than the usual Southern state average of 
total sunny days per year, but, even so, 
it is also subject to quick and often unex- 
pected changes. During certain months it 
is common for sudden, heavy showers to 
occur almost daily, but briefly, between al- 
ternate hours of clear, blue skies and 
warm sunshine. 

To the active outdoorsman, it is of great 
aid to be able to forecast tomorrow’s 
weather today, through the medium of an 
accurate barometer. This is especially true 
where the outdoorsman’s interest is fish- 
ing, for fish have air bladders extremely 
sensitive to even minute changes in baro- 
metric pressure, seeking and remaining at 
certain depths in accordance with baro- 
metric pressure on the water. 

It might be said that a good barometer 


BIGGEST FISHING HOLE 
(Continued from Page 27) 


quit, and dark descended. 

The next morning we tried our 
luck again. Artificials couldn’t raise 
a thing, although we could hear the 
bass rolling way back in the weeds, 
where even weedless spoons couldn’t 
operate. It was windy, too, another 
handicap. 

Having only a couple of hours, we 
headed for our sunken tree again, 
and this time I netted two scrappers, 
the biggest weighing 642 pounds, 
and the other—again seeming to do 
more battle—weighing in at one and 
three-quarters. 

But live bait had saved the day 
for us. Others fishing from the same 
camp, had the same _ experience. 
Only one bass was caught on arti- 
ficials, while several were landed on 
live bait. 

However, we were satisfied when 
two of four fish went 6% pounds 
and better. Maybe no field day, but 
certainly something to remember. 

There’s a technique, too, to fishing 
for bass with live bait. On Lake 
Okeechobee it’s customary to use a 
float. When the float begins to bob, 
don’t haul in like you would with 
a cane pole pan fish. If you do, the 
odds are you won’t set the hook. The 
secret is to let the bass mouth the 
bait, and then set the hook. It takes 
a little experience to do this, and 
you'll lose a few learning to keep a 
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is practically a necessity to the average 
Florida family. 

One of the nicest and most accurate 
home-style barometers FWFTG&T has seen 
to date is Swift & Anderson’s Model No. 
434 (Monterey) desk instrument, combin- 
ing easily read barometer, coil hygrometer 
and temperature thermometer, attractively 
housed in a single unit of solid ornamental 
brass and cherry wood. 


tight rein on your nerves, for the 
first inclination is to yo-heave, and 
Mr. Bass takes off. 

Too, there are variations in hook- 
ing your bait. When fishing is slow, 
expert fishermen and guides prefer 
to hook the chub through the lips, 
for they stay alive longer. When 
the bass are hitting in quick succes- 
sion, they change the baiting tech- 
nique to hooking through the back. 
Sometimes they hook through the 
tail, if trouble is encountered with 
the other two methods. However, 
don’t pull too soon whatever the 
hooking method, or you’ll find you 
haven’t got your hook set. 

There’s one other tip. Keep a live 
bait on at all times. Bass like a 
fresh meal, and also live bait will 
make fairly certain you aren’t both- 
ered by predatory fish like gars and 
mudfish. They’ll hit live bait, but 
not enough to interfere with your 
bass fishing pleasure. 

Fishing accommodations are good 
all around Lake Okeechobee with 
the fish camps ranging from medio- 
cre to lush, and the prices accord- 
ingly. Boats can be rented with or 
without motors, and all the camps 
will supply guides as well as bait 
and tackle. 

It’s fun to fish the hayfields. You 
can get your share of big ‘uns, but 
you may have to modify your tech- 
niques to deal with the unusual sit- 
uation of Florida’s biggest fishing 
hole. @ 


The formed dial face has a background 
of soft pastel green and diamond design in 
black and white, with gold decorative, and 
the large, knurled set knob and other con- 
trols and weather indicating face are 
mounted on heavy flat glass crystal with 
polished edges. 

All incorporated instruments—barometer, 
coil hygrometer and tempearture thermom- 
eter—are of the compensated type. 

Overall size is 10¥e"’ x 442" x 23%", 
and weight is about two pounds. 

Swift & Anderson is the same firm that 
markets the Holiday Mark Il and Nep- 
tune Mark Il, high-grade featherweight, 
wide-angle binoculars. 

Retail price of the Model No. 434 barom- 
eter is $15.00, from various retail outlets. 
Harry W. Karger, 224 Aranda Street, North 
(Snell Isle), St. Petersburg, is Florida rep- 
resentative for Swift G& Anderson. 


BOOK REVIEW 


FORESTRY, by Nelson C. Brown. 
31 pages. Published by Bellman 
Publishing Company, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. Price $1.00 
This is No. 8 in a series of Voca- 

tional and Professional Monographs 

released by the Bellman Publishing 

Company. 

Nelson Brown who prepared the 
monograph is especially well quali- 
fied to write on this subject. He 
began his career as a_ practicing 
forester in 1908 after receiving his 
training at Yale University. He 
worked with the U.S. Forest Service 
for many years on western National 
Forests and on special assignments 
in several Southern States. He has 
studied Forestry in Europe on a 
number of trips taken between 1913 
and 1939. He has published a num- 
ber of textbooks on the subject. 

Tho monograph treats Nature of 
Forestry, Qualifications, Profession- 
al Training and Preparation, Prin- 
cipal Organizations Employing 
Foresters, Salaries and Remumera- 
tion, Opportunities in Forestry as a 
Career, plus listings of Professional, 
Business and Trade Associations 
Concerned with Forestry, Profes- 
sional and Trade Publications, and 
Publications for Suggested Reading. 

The monograph is an excellent 
outline of the profession of Forestry. 
It should prove invaluable to the 
young person contemplating Fores- 
try as a career. © 
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